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For the Companion, 
&. “TARE.” 
By C. W. Flanders. 


In Two Cuarrers.— Cuap. II. 


The silence was terrible. Ralph stood half 
distracted, beginning to realize the full horror 
ofhis situation. He dared not let go the bridle, 
for the doctor’s body lay under the sulky, his 
head close to the horse’s heels. 

“This is the fruit of my ‘larking,’” thought 
the wretched boy. “What brought me here? 
What made me disobey my father, who never 
makes a request but for my good? What has 
made me the accomplice of a murderer?” 

His agony of mind grew insupportable, and 
he felt that something must be done immediately. 
Any movement, though desperate, was better 
thaninaction. Ife had no hopeof any assistance 
now, for the cross-road was little frequented. He 
would not leave to goand give an alarm, even if 
hecould. He must try to disentangle the doc- 
tor’s body himself. 

Turning Dobbin’s head carefully to the road- 
side, he took out his pocket-knife and cut the 
reins, and after infinite difficulty, speaking soft- 
ly and gently to the horse, he managed to drag 
the helpless form from between the wheels. In 
itthere was no pulse that he could perceive— 
nor any sign of life, save that the flesh was still 
warm. 

Distressed beyond measure, Ralph took the 
lap-robe from the sulky, and spread it over the 
dottor’s body, and then tying the horse by the 
roadside he set off in a brisk run, to bring help 
from the village. 

Ahalf mile brought him in sight of the win- 
dow where Esther had placed alamp to welcome 
her belated father home. It was gleaming 
brightly and hopefully, and seemed to say, 
“Hasten, dear father. Your cup of chocolate is 
ready; your slippers are warm by the fire, and 
your daughter is waiting for a good-night kiss.” 

The first glimpse of that light in the window 
smote guilty Ralph almost as the great white 
light from heaven smote Saul. 

“Tt will kill her, too! Poor Esther! O, dear! 
Thad rather die now; I deserve to die!” 

Ina few seconds, however, the thought came 
to him, “Who knows that you helped to kill this 
man? Who saw you? Who heard you? Has 
not Piper fled? If he returns who will ever be- 
lieve you would associate with him in such a 
crime as this? Go home, and leave the doctor 
tohis fate. Dead men can tell no tales.” 

For a moment the unhappy boy listened to 
the tempter, and then his better instincts tri- 
umphed,. 

“f've sinned,” he said, “and I repent. What 


* more can I do but be true?” 


“Nothing, my lad, but to ask help from Heav- 
en.” 

Ralph turned his ‘tear-stained face, and saw 
the minister standing by*him. If he had often 
seemed like a holy man, he seemed like an an- 
gel now, when the poor fellow was in such sore 
need of a comforter and adviser. 

Ralph told his story in a few words, though he 
could not yet bring himself to confess the whole. 
The doctor’s horse had run away, and he had 
done his best to save the doctor’s life, but in 
vain, and now he was seeking for help. He 
could not tell any more. 

The sad news shocked the good minister great- 
ly, but he saw the necessity for immediate ac- 
on, and hastening to procure more help, he re- 
Paired with Ralph and two or three men to the 
Seene of the disaster. They found the doctor 
lying as Ralph had left him, with the rug over 
his body. Although Ralph was positive he had 
Put both hands beneath the rug, now one of 
them was lying outside upon the breast. 

Alleffort to discover any encouraging traces 
Of life, however, proved futiley and preparations 
were made to convey the body home to poor Es- 
ther, to whom the minister was first sent to 
break the sad tidings. 


' 


When the mournful procession reached the 
village, Ralph noticed that the night-lamp had 
been taken from the window. 

“Esther couldn’t welcome her father’s dead 
body,” thought Ralph. ‘Poor girl! She never 
will set that night-lamp there again!” 

When the body was carried in, Ralph caught 

a glimpse of Esther’s white face. He was glad 
he had not seen that in the lonely road. It was 
more ghastly than her father’s. 
_- He durst not go in, and unnoticed in the dis- 
tress and excitement of the hour, he loitered un- 
der the windows, watching the shadows flit by 
the curtains, and once he heard shrieks, as if 
Esther had gone into convulsions. 

After a weary time the people began to go 
away, talking to each other in hushed voices, 
and then Ralph felt certain that the doctor was 
dead. 

An awful hush and gloom settled down upon 
the house after this. The moon came up with 
clouds over her face, as if weeping, and a som- 
bre and sorrowful look seemed to settle down 
upon everything. 

Ralph stood absently under the great elm tree 
in the door-yard, until a hand was laid kindly 
on his shoulder, and looking up he saw his fa- 
ther, 

They went home without speaking. His fa- 
ther lighted him to his room, and looked earnest- 
ly into his face before bidding him good-night. 

“We must all dic, sooner or later, and if we 
are well prepared we shall be glad to go.” 

That was all he said. Ralph had expected 
and dreaded some searching questions, but 
missing these, the few words about death, and 
being “‘prepared” for it, seemed to him like a 
sad and solemn rebuke. 

“He does not know, he cannot know that I 
helped kill the doctor,” sobbed the boy, as his 
father’s footsteps were lost in the distance. 

He tried to think what he ought to do, and 
how much he ought to confess. He even tried 
to pray. But before his sleepless eyes the vi- 
sion of heart-broken little Esther and her life- 
less father would every moment come, banishing 
everything else from his mind. 

Toward morning, as he lay tossing and fever- 
ish, he heard a low whistle under his window. 
It was Piper, who flung a bit of paper to him, 
held up his fingers in warning, and the next 
moment disappeared. The paper read thus: 

“T’ve gone and brought away every trace of 
our ‘lark,’ and nobody will be the wiser unless 
you make a fool of yourself. The doctor aint 
dead after all; he’s come to. I’ve been to the 
house, and I heard a woman say so through the 
kitchen window. I’m going to run away—go- 
ing to sea—and I guess our folks will be glad to 
get rid of me. 








So, you sec, they'll lay it all to | 





A “LARK.” 


me, any way. I’m sorry I got you into it. If 
anything happens to you, just lay the blame all 
on me. I’ve done with ‘larks’!”” 

Ralph breathed more freely, and found words 
to express his gratitude that he had been saved 
from sharing a murderer’s guilt. Ilis good res- 
olutions were abundant, and, as time proved, 
they were well-grounded and sincere. 

Dr. Beebe’s recovery was painful and tedious. 
Some months after his injury, Ralph learned 
from his father that the doctor wished to see him 
at hishouse. He had long since made up his mind 
what he would do when he should meet the in- 
valid again; but when his father proposed that 
they should go together to see the doctor, it re- 
quired more nerve than he expected to accept 
the invitation. However, they finally set out 
together, and were welcomed very warmly by 
Esther and her father, as they were, too, by the 
minister, who was present. 

The doctor was bolstered in his arm-chair, 
with his head still in bandages and plasters. 

He held Ralph’s hand a little, after shaking 
it, and his chin began to quiver as the tears ran 
down his sunken cheeks. 

“I owe you my life, young man,” he said, in 
a tremulous voice. 

“Dr. Beebe, I have a confession to make to 
you,” said Ralph. “It was J that frightened 
your horse.” 

“No, sir; it was that young rascal, Finney 
Piper,” returned the doctor, with startling em- 
phasis. 

The minister laid his hand respectfully upon 
the doctor’s dressing-zown sleeve. 

“Thank you,” said the doctor; “but a man 
can afford to be severe who has suffered what I 
have with Piper. This is the second time he 
has brought me to death’s door.” 

Ralph was not a little startled at this intelli- 
gence. He had been fancying that no one knew 
how the doctor’s horse was frightened. It was 
no secret after all! What would falsehood and 
prevarication have availed him, had he under- 
taken to conceal his blame? 

“You did not think I recognized Piper, or that 
I saw you run away from his company?” said 
the doctor. 

“No, sir,” replied Ralph, looking very much 
confused. 

“Well, I did recognize you both, and even af- 
ter I was hurt I was, not so unconscious as I 
seemed. Though I could not speak or move, I 
was sensible of your prudence and courage a 
good deal of the time, and am able to thank you 
accordingly.” 

“It would be soon enough to—to speak of 
thanks when you had granted me your forgive- 
ness, sir,”” stammered Ralph. 

“You are welcome to both, young man, but 


take my advice and avoid bad company. Soon- 
er or later it will make you trouble, if it does 
not prove your ruin.” 
Ralph bowed. He was too much distressed 
and ashamed to attempt any reply. 
Esther was sitting in the window, embroider- 
| ing a pair of slippers for a boy of about Ralph’s 
size. She, too, had tried to forgive those who 
| had injured her dear father, but she had only 
| just learned that Ralph was one of them, and 
her surprise was equal to her regret. 
| The slippers came to him, however, the follow- 
ing Christmas, and this was what was written 
on the card that accompanied the gift: 
| “TF one never sinned, one would have no occa- 
| sion to repent. If there was no repentance, there 
| would be no forgiveness, and what should we 
|.all do without that? Forgive yourself, Ralph, 
for you have Jong since been forgiven.” 
| Some years after, Piper came home one day 
| from sea, ® bluff, hearty sailor, with a tremen- 
dous shock of red hair and huge side whiskers. 
| In fact, he was so much changed that none of 
| his old associates knew him. 
| “Do you know me, Dr. Beebe?” he asked, 
| swaggering up to his former victim. 

“Yes! And I shall know you when you 
stand on the gallows,” growled the doctor. 

“No, you won’t!” was the quick response. 
“You have cured one patient, and that’s me. 
I’m cured of larks!” 

———_ — +r —-—:—O— 
For the Companion. 
DEA. CALLENDER’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

Mother, isn’t it a shame that the old church 
looks so shabby? The pulpit velvet is of three 
different shades, and the carpet on the steps is 
literally worn to shreds. We girls are ashamed 
to walk up the creaking old boards of the broad 
aisle; I wouldn’t do it if I could get to our pew 
any other way.” ; 

So said Lucy Callender as she sat by her moth- 
er, busily sewing, one bright June afternoon. 
It was a pleasant country home, that of Dea. 
Callender, and a pleasant family circle ustially 
drew around the hearth and table. Literally 
the hearth, for the deacon owned acres and acres 
of woodland, and the great, old-fashioned, blaz- 
ing fire had not gone out of fashion in his home. 

“Perhaps I don’t notice it as much as some 
would,” said her mother; “but nowI think af 
it, the pulpit is shabby.” 

“And the walls, mother. Look at the dread- 
ful discolorations and the great gaping cracks. 
It seems mean to me to let the Lord’s house look 
that way.” 

“I guess they’ll fix it up soon,” said Mrs. 
Callender, quietly. “I recollect now the win- 
dows did rattle dreadfully last Sunday; but then 
there was a very high wind.” 

“It don’t take much wind to rattle them,” 
said Lucy, with energy, “or any other part of 
the place. Sometimes I wonder the old house 
don’t blow down. At any rate,” she added, 
“we girls are going to take it in hand; that is,” 
she continued, with rising color, ‘‘we can fix the 
pulpit, and the rags of that old carpet right be- 
fore oureyes. The Scudder girls and the Greens 
were talking with me to-day after school. Can’t 
we meet here, mother?” 

“Meet here? What for, child?’’ asked her 
mother, in some surprise. 

“Why, to organize, to get up a society, or a 
fair, or something. We could have the town 
hall for nothing, and I shouldn’t wonder if we 
could raise a nice sum of money. There are 
twenty of us girls and more who are ready to 
work.” 

“Well, I don’t know, child,” said Mrs. Callen- 
der, in her slow way; ‘“‘you can ask the deacon.” 
The good dame never referred people to ‘‘fa- 
ther,” or “husband,” or “Mr. Callender,” or 
“Joseph,” it was always “the deacon”; and the 
deacon ruled his family. 

“Well, T suppose T must, but I’d rather not, 
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for I know father is set against improvements, 
and I’m sure I don’t see why he should be; he’s 
well off enough to givea handsome sum. I 
couldn’t be as contented as he is, sitting year 
after year in that horrid place.” 

“Hush, Lucy! You mustn’t censure your fa- 
ther,” said Mrs. Callender, now at the end of 
her long seam. He knows his own business 
best, and he has carried on church affairs for a 
good many years more than you have ever seen. 
However, he may be willing something should 
be done.” 

Lucy dreaded to speak. And yet it had seemed 
so casy out there under the great horsechestnut, 
in the shadow of their new brown-stone school- 
house, to plan it all. 

“Wecan get any quantity of cal.c,” Ella Stone 
had said, and the others were wild to go round 
among their acquaintances and beg refresh- 
ments. Everybody would give, of course, both 
of eatables and contributions of articles that 
could be sold. The girls had so planned it, and 
grown so enthusiastic over it, that the necessa- 
ry preparations for the fair seemed to them to 


: } 
need only to be put in execution to become a 


grand success. A pretty sight it was to see 
them talking with all the confidence of youth, 
with glowing cheeks and shining eyes, and now 
and then peals of ringing laughter sounding out 
upon the soft air. 

“Tt all lays with Dea. Callender,” said one of 
the little group, Martha Scudder. “He is the 
richest man here, and has his say always; that 
is, papa said so. If he is willing, weg can go on, 
and who knows but we may make enough to 
repair the whole church? Wouldn’t that be 
grand, girls? NowI move that if Lucy gets her 
father’s consent, our first meeting will be at her 
house. That will give the movement dignity,” 
she added, laughing. 

So Lucy came home full of the plan; but her 
mother was so quiet, and the atmosphere seemed 
so cold! She was not exactly afraid of her fa- 
ther, but then he was a stern man in appearance, 
at all events, and as she tried to speak to him 
that evening at the supper-table, her heart 
seemed fairly in her mouth, as the saying is. 


Sometimes her imagination saw it repaired 
and beautiful; then again she talked of the rat- | 
tling windows, the unpainted boards, the creak- | 
ing floor, the faded pulpit. 

“Mamma,” she said, one day, looking round 
at him, with dim eyes, ‘“‘when father went to the 
Legislature, we went hunting for furnished | 
houses in the city, didn’t we? And do you re- 
member how particular he was? How he re- 
jected one because there were stains in the wall, 
and another because the carpets were worn out? 
He seemed to see every thing that was shabby, 
for his own use, but he can’t see it in a house 
that we worship the Lord in. O, if I could only 
pull off that dreadful pulpit-hanging!”’ 

The deacon went away from that bedside to 
his own room. Strange that the mind of the 
sick girl should run upon the old meeting-house! 
How much she must have thought and worried 
over it! And then he fell down on his knees and 
begged and pleaded for the life of his patient, 
pretty Lucy, promising to put the Lord’s house 
in order, yes, if he had to pay every penny him- 
; self, 

Straightway he rose from his knees and went 
to see carpenters and painters. In a few days 
the sound of hammers and other tools resound- 
ed in the old place that had almost become’ a 
byword for its shabbiness. And strange to say, 
as that improved under provident and laborious 
hands, Lucy improved. Many had died of the 
terrible fever, but she was spared. Little was 
said to her about the church, she was so weak 
yet; but the first time she went out she was tak- 
en there, and I think the old deacon was doubly 
repaid at the thrill of pleasure that reddened her 
sweet face, at the great cry of delight she gave; 
and then she snuggled up to her father’s side 
and hid her sobs in his bosom. 

After that they had a fair, and Lucy was 
chosen secretary, and a grand success it was. 
The deacon had been at the whole expense of 
repairing the church, and when they offered him 
the money they had made, he took it, but only 
to go into town and return it in the shape of a 
beautiful instrument ef music, a miniature or- 
gan, which he presented to the church. 








“What's the plan you girls have on foot?” 
asked her brother Charley, in a moment’s inter- 
val between tea and toast. “Bert Scudder tried 
to tell me; he made all manner of fun of it.” 

O, blunt, careless Charley, how could you? 
And the deacon sitting there, all ears. 

“So you are going to rebuild the old church, 
eh?” he continued, not seeing his sister’s agita- 
tion. “That's too good. Not but what I wish 
you could, though; you or somebody else.” 

“We thought we might at least renew the pul- 


pit cover,” said Lucy, almost frightened into , 


speech. “And we could, too. The girls want 
to get up a fair, to raise money; they are going 
to hold their first meeting here, if father doesn’t 
object.” 


“But I do object,” said the deacon, with a set | 
“Vm not going to have any of | 


countenance. 
these new-fangled notions introduced by any 
body. The church was good enough for our fa- 
thers, who, in their time, walked miles through 
the snow to worship in it. Now we have stoves, 


and cushions, and carpets, and you are for hav- | 


ing the fashions creep in, and we must be sty- 
lish, and all thatnonsense. Let nochild of mine 
engage in anything of that sort. Young people 
are forward enough and fashionable enough in 
this town now; we don’t want matters worse 
than they are. The church as it is serves to 
keep down our pride; let it be.” 

Charley shrugged his shoulders. 

The deacon never held any arguments with 
his children; so the subject was dropped. 

“I wish I had held my tongue,” Charley said, 
penitently, when he was alone with his sister. 
“You might have brought it about. I doubt it, 
though,” he added, with an energetic thump on 
the table. “Father always was averse to im- 
provements in the church. I’m sure he has 
money enough. I wonder if he is stingy?” 

“O Charley, don’t!” said Lucy, as she wiped 
a few tears from her eves. “I don’t think he’s 


stingy, but he is awfully set in his way; every- | 


body knows that. 
of the thing. 
father, which is much the same.” 
“Don’t you worry,” said Charley; “it will 
come about some way; see if it doesn’t.” 

It did come about in this way: 

During the prevalence of a contagious fever, 
afew months after the fair had been given up, 
Lucy Callender became one of its victims. It 
was a dreadful blow to her parents, for she was 
the only daughter, and there seemed but little 
hope of her recovery. It was touching to see the 
old deacon watching by her side, holding the fe- 


I wish we had never thought 


vered hands, while the hot tears ran one by one | 


down his furrowed cheeks. For Lucy’s thoughts 
ran continually on the old meeting-house 


All the girls will blame me, or} 


And then Lucy, the dcacon’s daughter, was 
the happiest girl in that town. 


| 
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| For the Companion. 
THE MYSTERIOUS FIRE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
“T’ll have my revenge; as sure as you and I 
| both live, I'll have my revenge!” 
; “And what for, pray? Lonly claimed my 
rights, as who wouldn’t?” 

“It’s very well to say that, and I suppose 
| the law will uphold you in it; but, Mr. Prindle, 
, you know as well as I do that something else 
; Was at the bottom of it; you wanted to put me 
| down—that’s what you wanted.” 

“T wanted my money,” said Mr. Prindle. 
“Why didn’t you say so, then, instead of put- 
| ting the matter into a lawyer’s hands?” 

| «Didn’t I present my bill in due form?” 

| “And didn’t I promise to pay it as soon as I 
could raise the means?” 

“You did, Michael, and I knew of old just how 
*much your promises were worth; so [ took the 
, Shortest way to collect the debt.” 

“And that brought upon me everybody else I 
‘happened to owe a shilling to, just as you meant 
jit should. You may call it claiming your rights. 
' Teall it persecution.” 
“Well, there’s no use quarrelling about it, 
that I know of; the amount of it is, you bor- 
i rowed money of me, and when I asked you for 
| it, it wasn’t convenient to pay. Now, I natural- 
ly thought that a young man who wore finer 
‘ clothes than J could afford to wear, and drove a 
finer team than I could afford to keep, could pay 
me a hundred dollars if he chose to; and prob- 
ably everybody else you’d borrowed of thought 
the same; so, if you’ve got into a tight place, 
you've nobody to thank for it but yourself.” 

“Remember, then, if you ever find yourself in 
a tight place, you’ll have nobody to thank for it 
but yourself,” said Michael, and the two men 
Separated, Mr. Prindle, a middle-aged. farmer, 
turning up the lane that led to his own house, 
| and Michael, a somewhat reckless youth of one 
| or two and twenty, keeping down the road that 
' led to the village, nursing his wrath as he went. 

This conversation took place about three 
weeks before the alarm of fire was given at 
Turnham’s mill. It proved to be only brush- 
wood, but it made a terrific blaze, and as it was 
near the lumber-yard, and everything was dry 
as tinder, there was danger of an extensive con- 
flagration. So there was a general rush to the 
scene of the disaster. 

Men with buckets in their hands, followed by 
acrowd of hooting boys, were seen flocking 
| through the streets aud by-ways in all directions, 
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while the one small engine of which the town 
could boast, did its duty as well as old age and 
asthmatic tendencies would allow. Even the 
feminine portion of the community caught the 
enthusiasm, and forsaking their homes, perched 
themselves on the adjacent fences. Nor were 
they merely idle spectators, for several women, 
it was said, did good service in passing buckets 
and otherwise aiding their lords and masters. 
But little Bessie Prindle sat at home tending 
the baby, for her mother had taken her knitting 
and gone to spend the afternoon with a neigh- 
bor. Bessie heard the bells and the shouts, and 
would have gone with the multitude, but she 
could neither leave the baby, nor tug him over 
the hills to the fire, which was two miles off; so 
she carried him up garret and sat him on the 
floor, giving him a string of buttons and a cot- 
ton-flannel elephant to play with, and stationed 
herself at the end window, where she had a fine 
view of the fire. 

She had not been there more than ten minutes, 
when her attention was attracted by something 
nearer home; it was a thin blue smoke creeping 
out under the eaves of the barn. 

Catching up the baby, she ran down stairs; 
but long before she had reached the kitchen, 
the barn was enveloped in flames. She screamed 
loudly, but what did it avail, when the nearest 
house was quarter of a mile distant, and empty 
at that? 

There was a long wood-shed connecting the 
barn and house. Down upon the roof of this 
shed leaped the flame, and ran along the ridge- 
pole like a living creature. Then Bessie knew 
that unless help came speedily, the barn must go. 

And now it was plain that the men at the mill 
had seen the burning barn, for the shouts, which 
had never ceased since the first alarm was giv- 
en, grew more distinct, and the black mass on 
the cross-road moved steadily in the direction of 
Mr. Prindle’s domains, soon resolving itself into 
a body of men, with engine and buckets. At 
their head was Mr. Prindle himself. 

All efforts were directed to extinguishing the 
shed, for on the safety of that depended the safe- 
ty of the house. 

For an instant a stream of water fell upon the 
roof; it stopped, and the cry went up, “The 
hose has burst!” 

The asthmatic little engine was no longer of 
use. It was only a question of minutes now, for 
all saw that every building on the premises was 
An attempt was made to save the fur- 
niture and valuables which the house contained, 
but the flames moved so rapidly, and the heat 
Was so great, that it was only partially success- 
ful; and soon the crashing in of a wall put an 
end to all further effort. 

When house and barn had both fallen, and 
only some acres of land and a heap of smoulder- 
ing ruins remained of the fair estate on which 
the sun rose that morning, people began to spee- 
ulate upon the origin of the fire. Bessie was 
closely questioned, but made answer that, so 
far as she knew, no person had been on the 
premises since her father started for Turnham’s 
mill; and she herself had not been in or near 
the barn. 

There was the usual talk about pipes, matches 
and spontaneous combustion; but while the 
matter was still under discussion, a discovery 
was made which seemed to favor a different the- 
ory. The two calves and the horse, which were 
supposed to have perished in the flames, were 
found in a neighboring field, the latter tied to a 
fence. Yet Mr. Prindle knew for a certainty 
that they were all in the barn when he left. Sud- 
denly there flashed across his mind the threat 


doemed, 





Two or three times Bessie had askeq her fg. 
ther what the punishment would be if yjj¢) 
were convicted. 

“‘He’d be sent to State Prison,” was the re 
“And what good would that do?” askeg 
sie, on one occasion. 

“No good that I know of, only it would he . 

satisfaction to have the rogue punished,” 

“And what good would it do him?” 

“What a foolish question!” said her father 

“Who wants to do him good ?”’” 

And Bessie had said no more. 

Shortly after, Michael went away—to Califor. 

nia, it was said—and Mr. Prindle, who had jo 

insurance, was now a poor man. Ile built 9 

small house on the site of the old one, selling 

most of his land to raise the means, and sup 

porting his family by the few acres that ye 

mained, as best he might. His wife, who was 

never strong, died in a year or two, her death 

being hastened by the shock of the fire, ang 

Bessie, young as she was, took her place at the 

head of the family. 

Years passed on, and Bessie at the age of 
eighteen would have been noted as the pretties 
girl in town, only that she was so much mor 
noted for the loveliness of her character tha 
those who sung her praises forgot to mention 
her beauty. 

One day when she went to the village for er 
ceries, she met Michael Drew, who had just re 
turned from California. He was much more 
manly in appearance than of yore, and had q 
long, brown beard, but she knew him at onie, 
He did not know her, as how should he? but 
asked of a bystander,— 

“Who is that beautiful young lady ?” 

“That is Bessie Prindle.” 

“Ah!” in a tone of surprise; and he stepped 
forward with a gracious bow, as she was leay- 
ing the store, to carry some of the packages 
with which she was burdened. 

She returned his salutation courteously but 
gravely, and declined his offer with thanks. 

Michael knew better than to persist at that 
time, but soon after he called at Mr. Prindle’s 
house, and, to be brief, became as devoted in his 
attentions to Bessie as it was possible to be to 
one who never departed from the dignified re 
serve in which she had at first entrenched her- 
self. 

It might have been that in the beginning he 
had no other object than to amuse himself, but 
the more he saw of Bessie, the more enamored 
he became, till at last it seemed to him that with- 
out her life would be worthless, and one even- 
ing he told her so. 

She was in the kitchen alone, when he came 
in, for although the last hues of sunset had 
scarcely faded from the west, her father, who 
was much broken by his troubles, had gone to 
bed. And when Michael had spoken to her as! 
have said, she replied,— 

“That is a very strange thing for you to say 
to me.” 

“Why so?” 

“Is there nothing in your past career which 
should hinder you from seeking to wed Jolin 
Prindle’s daughter?” 

“What should there be? Is it possible you 
refer to that old story about the fire? Surely 
you are too just to condemn me on suspicion!” 

“I trust I am,” said Bessie; adding, “excuse 
me fora moment.” She left the room, and re 
turning, placed in his hand a pocket-book. 

“What—” he began, and even by the fading 
light Bessie saw that he turned pale. 

“You recognize it, I see,”’ said she. 

“Where did you get it? I supposed”—— 


tae] 


Ply. 
Bes- 





Michael had made three weeks before, “‘I’ll have 
my revenge,” and his parting words, ‘‘Remem- 
ber, ifever you find yourself in a tight place, 
you’llhave nobody to thank for it but your- 
self.”” 

“Is there any one you have reason to suspect ?”’ 
was asked. 

“T don’t like to charge such a crime upon any 
man without positive proof,” said Mr. Prindle, 
but most of you know that Michael Drew owed 
me a grudge, and he and I had some hard words 
a few weeks ago.” 

Then others recalled threats Michael had made 
in their hearing, and the impression became 
very strong that he was the guilty party. It 
was even supposed that he had set fire to the 
brushwood in the mill, for the furtherance of 
his plans. No one remembered seeing him at 
either fire, and it was universally agreed that if 
he had run away, that would settle matters. 
But the next day he was seen at his usual 
haunts, and accounted for his absence from the 
fires by saying that he had been out of town. 

Still, Mr. Prindle, and many others were posi- 
tive that he knew more than he was willing to 
tell, and Michael was arrested on suspicion, but 








discharged again for want of legal evidence. 





“You supposed you dropped it in the barn, 
, and that it was consumed with everything else. 
| But you did not. You dropped it where youtied 
the horse, and I found it in a burdock plant that 
grew by the wall just where he was standing. 
And that isn’t all. I saw you pass the house 
| soon after the first alarm was given, and I 
thought you had gone to the fire. 

“Child as I was, I knew these things would 
tell against you; and I heard them say if you 
were convicted, you would go to prison, so I 
kept them to myself, which perhaps was wrone- 
You have had your revenge, and you are wel- 
come to your liberty, for I shall not interfere 
with it, but you see that I cannot be your wife. 

Yes, Michael had had his revenge, and dearly 
it had cost him. : 

He rose and extended his hand, and Bessie 
coldly and silently gave him hers in a last fare 


well. 
—_—_—_+or ———— 


RICHES OF RUSSIA. 
Russia has immense natural wealth. If the 
mass of her population ever become intelligent 
workmen, the growth of the empire will be rapid. 
Russia is the richest country in the world @ 
mineral wealth. The official report of mines 
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THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. 
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now being worked enumerates them as follows:| A yelpandarush sounded in the bushes, and the | paused in their revels, and felt that their day was looked at me with an insinuating purr, and began to 


Gold, 1,126 (principally in Siberia); platinum, 


j: silver and lead, 26; copper, 71; iron, 1,283; — fastened his keen teeth in the nearest | the biggest, fiercest rat that dared to show his long | 


rine, 6; cobalt, 1; tin, 1; arsenic, 2; chromium, 
1; coal, 193; rock salt, 4; naphtha and petrole- 





shoulder of his master’s enemy. 


Unakayaswah lost his grip under this new attack, 


| major’s dog from camp leaped upon the scene, and | over. Czar did not know what fear was, and flewat pick at my carpet, as if to say,— 


“The house suited me; I'll take it, and pay rent by 


tail on the premises. He fought many a gallant | allowing you to admire and pet my lovely babies.” 


| fight, and slew his thousands, always bringing his | 


I never thought of turning her out, and there she 


i ‘ } and was at the mercy of the hunting-knife at the | dead foe to display him to us, and receive our | remained for some mouths, with her children grow- 
yawells, 772, The mines and founderies em- | next moment. 


ploy 154,197 persons, the precious metal indus- | 


crand total of 263,383, while 482 steam engines, 
ond 2,223 hydraulic and turbine wheels are also 


—< 


and , 
utilized, aggregating 96,255 horse power. 


ter 


RESCUED FROM AN INDIAN. 


In the times of the Cherokee troubles in the 
south, Maj. John Seaborn, who may yet be living 
inhis home in North Carolina, had an adventure 
hich may be worth describing. While a member 
of asurveying party, encamped on the banks of the 
giowah River, in Bartow County, the major one 
day started to visit a missionary station, situated 
yaralarge spring, about a mile,and a half inland. 
He was armed with the hunting-knife in his belt, and 
not even accompanied by the faithful dog usually 
attending his steps. 

The savages were very bold in their encroachments 
stthat time, and the Carolinian had not followed 
the forest trail very far before he came upon a gigan- 
tie Cherokee, who was leading captive a pony upon 
which sat in pleading terror an English missionary’s 
jovely daughter, whose too daring morning ride 
had brought her into the toils of the outlaw. 

Seaborn paused for a moment in his unsought 
concealment in the undergrowth to witness the girl’s 
wildeffort to make her pony break free from the 
jroa grasp of the captor, and see the latter raise his 
tomahawk in murderous menace, and then, witha 
shrill yell of defiance, sprang grandly to the very 
side of the rearing animal. 

The beautiful captive had just fallen from the sad- 
de, and as the surprised Indian involuntarily re- 
treated some steps away, the rescuer swiftly caught 
her in his arms, replaced her on the steed, and bade 
her ride for her life. 

She needed no second warning, but was off like 
the wind; and then the white and red knights con- 
fronted each other, with looks meaning battle to 
the death. 

The Indian was a herculean chieftain known as 
Unakayaswah—the “white-man killer’—and the 
major, although standing six feet in altitude him- 
wif, and proportionately muscular and brave, felt 
impelled to such skirmishing tactics as might draw 
hisfoe toward the camp on the river, and at the 
same time tempt him to discharge his tomahawk, 

The moment the Cherokee detected this design in 
the other’s measured backward strides, he bounded 
forward, brandishing his weapon, and when the 
strategist finally wheeled and broke into a dead run, 
sent the huge battie-axe hurling through the air. 

Only by an adroit swerve did Seaborn elude the 
terrible missile, which, after grazing his hair, struck 
deep into a tree beyond; but now he was upon more 
even terms with his enemy, upon whom he turned 

instantly at bay. 

So quickly did he make the movement that a ter- 
tific blow of his fist met his pursuer before the lat- 
ter could check his advancing impetus, and sent him 
reeling backward several paces. 

Now began the fight in earnest. Thrusting for- 
ward and aiming his head like a battering ram, in 
the manner of athletes of his tribe, the savage 

came on again with a ringing whoop, his purpose 

being to throw his head between his adversary’s 
kgs, who thereupon would be dashed in somerset 
upon his own head. 
Maj. Seaborn was familiar with this trick, how- 
ever, and so deftly swung himself aside that it was 
the headlong assailant who came to the earth, and 
tat on all fours, ‘Then he was down on the discom- 
fied warrior like a wolf, wrenched his arms from 
tieir supporting position with agile strength, and 

Nasecond had him face downward on the ground, 

ikea hawk under an eagle. 

Momentarily disengaging one hand to make an ef- 
fort to draw his hunting-knife, which had been 
tught by the handle in his waistband, he gave the 

Cherokee opportunity to catch the other hand in his 
teth and bite it to the bone. 

iu his pain and wrath, the white man repaid this 
vound with a shower of tremendous blows; but the 
pode had been a diversion in favor of Unakayas- 
tab, who by, a supreme heave and twist, managed 
wey himself from beneath his load, and regain 

eet. 
Terifie fisticuffs followed, but in these the scien- 
tiie boxing proficiency of the Carolinian caused such 
‘one-sided business that the sorely punished red 
fant, after failing to get in a single blow, rallied for 
we His object was to force the fighting in the 
rection of the tree in which stuck his tomahawk, 
id detecting this purpose, the major fought furious- 
Sto thwart it. 

Once When the savage hurled himself with all his 
Rht upon his foe, the latter’s feet caught in a trail- 
€ grape vine, and brought him down on his back 
men ney grapple, Both were up again, and then 
~ . ful trick in wrestling, Seaborn accomplished 
m which he was uppermost. This time, too, 

tha pair of red hands clutching his throat 
— in drawing his knife. 
Proms snarling “Wah!” the warrior met this 

+ " by clasping him mightily around the 
wf a gee him frantically down upon him- 
=~ othe Bese have been a question whose 

ngest endure the terrific pressure, but 
sudden appearance of an ally for the white 
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“Karnarla! karnarla!’’? (Enough! enough!) he 


not great chief. I surrender.” 


His conqueror bound him hand and foot with his 


buckskin suspenders, and was humanely stanching 
the blood from his wounds when the missionary’s 
daughter came dashing back from the station with 
two armed men for the rescue. 


“As they looked at the stalwart form and bloody 


visage of the savage,” said the victor, in his account 
of it, “and at my own bruised and sanguinary ap- 
pearance, and listened to my narrative of the desper- 
ate struggle, they gave vent to expressions in regard 
to my strength and prowess, which brought the tinge 
of pride to my cheeks. 


“As for the lovely girl whom it had been my envi- 


able fortune to rescue, she honored me with a regard 
for which I would gladly have dared greater perils, 
and told of my deliverance of her with tears of grat- 


itude streaming down her cheeks.” 

In fine keeping with this romantic element of the 
affair was the marriage of the major and the lady 
some three months later. 

Not for the chivalrous sentiment thus illustrated, 
however, is the story here re-told, but in celebration 
of a type of Indian character, which is at least above 
the cowardice of treacherous individual assassina- 
tion. Unakayaswah ultimately atoned with his life 
for some of his savagery in Paulding County, but in 
the encounter above described, he fought as became 
a great warrior. - 

It is worth while to note, also, that in this same 
hand-to-hand conflict, the white man owed his vic- 
tory chiefly to the physical training of civilization, 


boxing, skill in giving the wrestler’s “fall,” and 


ently. 


into treachery and brutality. 





For the Companion. 
SEVEN BLACK CATS. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. 


are the most interesting and memorable. 


wise. 


posed and dignified manner. 
interest, wondering where he was going. 


he passed, as if looking for a particular number, til 


him. 


the rug, blinked at the fire, looked rouud the room 
washed his face, and then lying down in a comfort 


say,— 


to stay.” 


puss. His fur was very long, black, and glossy a 
satin; his tail like a graceful plume, and his eyes a: 
round and yellow as two little moons. His paw 


gave him a martial look. 
Every one admired him, and a vainer puss neve 


ger about to spring, and glared, and beat the floo 


that was very funny. 


to the hearts and homes of the rats and mice ove 
whom he ruled. 


who made nothing of catching half-a-dozen a day. 


walk boldly in and out of the front door, ravage ou 








as at critical points of the struggle his knowledge of 


finally even his utilization of canine fidelity for help 
in such a time of need, gave him a superiority with- 
out which the battle might have ended very differ- 


Barbarous bravery fights are ever at a disadvan- 
tage with educated skill, and degenerate naturally 


They all came uninvited, they all led eventful 
lives, and all died tragical deaths; so out of thelong 
list of cats whom I have loved and lost, these seven 


Ihave no prejudice against color, but it so hap- 
pened that our pussies were usually gray or maltese. 
One white one, who would live in the coal-bin, was a 
failure, and we never repeated the experiment. 
Black cats had not been offered us, so we had no ex- 
perience of them till number one came to us in this 


Sitting at my window, I sawa very handsome puss 
come walking down the street, in the most com- 
I watched him with 


Pausing now and then, he examined the houses as 


coming to our gate, he pushed it open, and walked 
in. Straight up to the door he came, and finding it 
shut sat down to wait till some one opened it for 


Much amused, I went at once, and he came directly 
in, after a long stare at me, and a few wavings of his 
plumy tail. It was evidently the right place, and 
followifig me into the parlor, he perched himself on 


able sprawl, he burst into a cheerful purr, as if to 
“It’s all right; the place suits me, and 1’m going 


His coolness amused me very much, and his beau- 
ty made me glad to keep him. He was not acom- 
mon cat, but as we afterward discovered, a Russian 


were very dainty, and white socks and gloves, with a 
neat collar and shirt-bosom, gave him the appear- 
ance of an elegant young beau, in full evening dress. 
His face was white, with black hair parted in the 
middle, and whiskers fiercely curled up at the end, 


caught a mouse. If he saw us looking at him, he in- 
stantly took an attitude; gazed pensively at the fire, 
as if unconscious of our praises; crouched like a ti- 


with his tail; or lay luxuriously outstretched, roll- 
ing up his yellow eyes with a sentimental expression 


We named him the Czar, and no tyrannical emper- 
or of Russia ever carried greater desolation and ter- 
ror to the souls of his serfs, than this royal cat did 


The dear little mice who used to come out to play 
so confidingly in my room, live in my best bonnet- 
box, and bring up their interesting young families 
in the store-room, now fell an easy prey to the Czar, 


Brazen-faced old rats, gray in sin, who used to 


closets, and racket about the walls by night, now 


| thanks. 


| ing up around her, all as fat and funny, black and 


| It was sometimes rather startling to find a large rat | amiable as herself. 
tries 69,186, and the salt works 40,000, making a jeried. “Take off the dog. Brave white man kill | reposing in the middle of your parlor; not always| Three jollier kits were never born, and a more de- 


agreeable to have an excited cat bounce into your 
lap, lugging a half-dead rat in his mouth; or to have 
visitors received by the Czar, tossing a mouse on the 
door-steps, like a playful child with its cup and ball. 
He was not fond of petting, but allowed one or 
two honored beings to cuddle him. My work-bas- | 
ket was his favorite bed, for a certain fat cushion suit- 


the pins, the rascal would Jay his handsome head on | 


saucy expression that made it impossible to scold. 


for, alas! he found his victor in the end, and fell a 
victim to his own rash daring. 


out to takea turn up and down the path. As he sat 
with his back to the gate, meditatively watching 
some doves on the shed-roof, a big bull-dog entered 
the yard, and basely attacked himin the rear. Tak- 
en by surprise, the dear fellow did his best, and hit 
out bravely, till he was dragged into the deep snow 
where he could not fight, and there so cruelly mal- 
treated that he would have been murdered outright, 
if I had not gone to the rescue. 

Catching upa broom, I belabored the dog so energet- 
ically that he was forced to turn from the poor Czar 
to me. What would have become of me I don’t 
know, for the dog was in a rage, and evidently med- 
itating a grab at my ankles, when his master ap- 
peared and ordered him off. 

Never was a boy better scolded than that one, for 
I poured forth vials of wrath upon his head as I took 
up my bleeding pet, and pointed to his wounds as | 
indignantly as Antony did to Cxsar’s, | 

The boy fled affrighted, and I bore my poor Czar in | 

to die. All day he lay on his cushion, patient and | 
quiet, with his torn neck tied up in a soft bandage, 
a saucer of cream close by, and an afflicted mistress | 
to tend and stroke him with tender lamentations. 
We had company in the evening, and my interest- 
ing patient was put into another room. Once, in 
the midst of conversation, I thought I heard a plain- 
tive mew, but could not go to see, and soon forgot 
all about it; but when the guests left, my heart was 
rent by finding Czar stretched out before the door | 
quite dead. : 
Feeling death approach, he had crept to say good- 
“by, and with a farewell mew had died before the 
closed door, a brave and faithful cat to the end. 
He was buried with great pomp, and before his 
grave was green, little Blot came to take his place, 
though she never filled it. Blot’s career was asad 
and brief one. Misfortune marked her for its own, 
and life was one too many for her. 

I saw some boys pelting a wretched object with 
mud. I delivered a lecture on cruelty to animals, 
confiscated the victim, and wrapping her in a 
newspaper, bore the muddy little beast away in tri- 
umph. Being washed and dried, she turned out a 
thin, black kit, with dirty blue bows tied in her ears. 
As I don’t approve of earrings, I took hers out, and 
tried to fatten her up, for she was a forlorn creature 
1) at first. 

But Blot would not grow plump. Her early 
wrongs preyed upon her, and she remained a thin, 
timid, melancholy little cat all her days. I could 
not win her confidence. She had lost her faith in 
mankind, and I don’t blame her. She always hid in 
corners, quaked when I touched her, took her food 
by stealth, and sat in a forlorn hunch in cold nooks, 
down cellar or behind the gate, mewing despondent- 
»| ly to herself, as if her woes must find a vent. She 
“| would not be easy and comfortable. No cushion 
could allure, no soft beguilements win her to purr, 
no dainty fare fill out her rusty coat, no warmth or 
kindness banish the scared look from her sad, green 
eyes, no ball or spool lure her to play, or cause her 
to wag her mortified, thin tail with joy. 

Poor, dear little Blot! She was a pathetic spec- 
tacle, and her end was quite in keeping with the rest 
of her hard fate. Trying one day to make her come 
and be cuddled, she retrested to the hearth, and 
when I pursued her, meaning to catch and pet her, 
she took a distracted skip right into a bed of hot 
coals. One wild howl, and another still more dis- 
tracted skip brought her out again, to writhe in ago- 
ny with four burnt paws and a singed skin. 

‘‘We must put the little sufferer out of her pain,” 
said a strong-minded friend; and quenched little 
Blot’s life and pain together in a pail of water. 

I laid her out sweetly in a nice box, with a doll’s 
blanket folded round her, and bidding the poor dear 
a long farewell, confided her to old MacCarty for 
burial. He was my sexton, and I could trust him to 
inter my darlings decently, and not toss them disre- 
spectfully into a dirt cart or over a bridge. 

My dear Mother Bunch was an entire contrast to 
Blot. Such a fat, cosey old mamma you never saw, 
and her first appearance was so funny, I never think 
of her without laughing. 

In our back kitchen was an old sideboard, with 
two little doors in the lower part. Some bits of car- 
pet were kept there, but we never expected to let 
that small mansion till, opening the door one day, I 
found Mrs. Bunch and her young family comfortably 
settled, 

I had never seen this mild, black cat before, and I 
fancy no one had ever seen her three roly-poly. jet- 
black kits. Such a confiding puss I never met, for 
when I started back, surprised, Mrs. Bunch merely 
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voted mother never lived. “I put her name on the 
door of her house, and they lived on most comforta- 
bly together, even after they grew too big for their 
accommodations, and tails and legs hung out after 
| the family had retired. 


Ireally did hope they would escape the doom that 


! seemed to pursue my cats, but they did not, for all 
ed him for a pillow, and having coolly pulled out all | came to grief, in different ways. Cuddle Bunch had 
a fit, and fell out of the window, killing herself in- 
the red mound, and wink at me with an irresistibly | stantly. Othello, her brother, was shot by a bad 
| boy, who fired pistols at all the cats in the neighbor- 
All summer we enjoyed his pranks and admired | hood, as good practice for future gunning expedi- 
his manly virtues; but in the winter we lost him, | tions. 


Little Purr was caught in a trap, set for a wood- 


| chuck, and so hurtshe had to be gently chloroformed 
One morning after a heavy snow-fall, Czar went | out of life. Mother Bunch still remained, and often 
| used to go and sit sadly under the tree where her 
|infauts were buried, an afflicted yet resigned par- 
|e 


ut. 
Her health declined, but we never had the heart to 


send her away, and it wouldn’t have done any good 
/if we had tried. Wedid it once, and it was a dead 
failure. 
that my honored father, who did not appreciate the 
| dears, resolved to clear the house of the whole fam- 
ily; so he packed them in a basket, and carried 
| them “over the hills and far away,” like the “Babes 
in the Wood.” 


At one time the four cats were so wearing 


Coming to a lonely spot he let 
them out, and returned home, much relieved in 


jmind., Judge of his amazement when the first thing 


he saw was Mrs. Bunch and her children, sitting on 
the steps resting after their run home. 

Weall laughed at the old gentleman so that he left 
them in peace, and even when the mamma alone re- 
mained, feeble and useless, her bereavement made 
her sacred, 

When we shut up the house, and went to the city 
for the winter, we gave Mother Bunch to the care of 
a kind neighbor, who promised to guard her faith- 
fully. Returning in the spring%one of my first ques- 
tions was,— 

“How is old Pussy ?”’ 

Great was my anguish when my neighbor told me 
that she was no more. It seems the dear thing pined 
for hier old home, and kept returning to it in spite of 
age or bad weather. 

Several times she was taken back when she ran 
away, but at last they were tired of fussing over her, 
and let her go. A storm came on, and when they 
went to see what had become of her, they found her 
frozen, in the old sideboard, where I first discovered 
her with !.r kits about her. 

Asadelicate attention to me, Mrs. Bunch’s skin 
was preserved, and presented when the tale was told. 
I kept it some time, but the next Christmas I made 
it into muffs for several dolls, who were sent me to 
dress; and very nice little muffs the pretty, black 
fur made, lined with cherry silk, and finished off 
with tiny tassels. 

lloved the dear old puss, but I knew the moths 
would get her skin if I kept it, and preferred to re- 
joice the hearts of several small friends with dolls in 
full winter costume. I am sure Mrs. Bunch would 
have egreed with me, and not felt that I treated her 
remains with disrespect. 

The last of my cats was the blackest of all, and 
such a wild thing we called him the Imp. He tum- 
bled into the garret one day through a broken scut- 
tle, and took possession of the house from that time 
forth, acting as if bewitched. 

He got into the furnace pipes, but could not get 
out, and kept me up one whole night, giving him air 
and light, food and comfort, through a little hole in 
the floor, while waiting for a carpenter to come and 
saw him out. 

He got a sad pinch in his tail, which made it 
crooked forever after. He fell into the soft-soap bar- 
rel, and was fished out a deplorable spectacle. He 
was half strangled by the fine collar we put on him, 
and was found hanging by it on a peg. 

People sat down on him, for he would lie in chairs. 
No one loved him much for he was not amiable in 
temper, but bit and scratched if touched; worried 
the bows off our slippers in his play, and if we did 
not attend to him at once, he complained in the most 
tremendous bass growl I ever heard. 

He was not beautiful, but very impressive, being 
big, without a white hair on him, One eye was blue 
and one green, and the green one was always half 
shut, as if he was winking at you, which gave hima 
rowdy air comical to see. Then he swaggered in his 
walk, never turned out for any one, and if offended 
fell into rages fit to daunt the bravest soul. 

Yes, the Imp was truly an‘awful animal; and 
when a mischievous cousin of ours told us he want- 
ed a black cat, without a single white hair on it, to 
win a wager with, we at once offered ours. 

It seems that sailors are so superstitious they will 
not sail in a ship with a black cat; and this rogue of 
a cousin was going to send pusz off on a voyage, un- 
known to any one but the friend who took him, and 
when the trip was safely over, he was to be produced 
as a triumphant proof ef the folly of the nautical su- 
perstition. 

So the Imp was delivered to his new master, and 
sailed away packed up in an old fishing-basket, with 
his head poked out of a hole in the cover. 

We waited anxiously to hear how the joke ended; 
but unfortunately the passage was very rough, bis 
guardian too ill to keep him safe and quiet, so the ir- 





repressible fellow escaped from prison, and betrayed 
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himself by growling dismally, as he went lurching 
across the deck to the great dismay of the sailors. 

They ohased, caught and tossed the poor Imp over- 
board without loss of time. And when the joke 
came out, they had the best of it, for the weather 
happened to improve, and the rest of the voyage was 
prosperous. So, of course, they laid it all to the 
death of the cat, and were more fixed in their belief 
than ever. : 

We were sorry that poor old Imp met so sad a 
fate, but did not mourn him long, for he had not won | 
our hearts as some of our other pets had. 

Ile was the last of the seven black cats, and we 
never had another, for I really did feel as if there | 
was something uncanny about them after my tragi- 
cal experiences with Czar, Blot, Mother Bunch’s 
family, and the martyred Imp. 


‘ +o — | 
For the Companion. | 
CHINESE THEATRICALS. | 

By Grace Greenwood. | 

A short time after my visit to the shops and | 
temples, I went to the principal Chinese theatre, | 
making a party just large enough to fill a pri- | 
vate box. We were accompanied by Mr. Lee- 
Can, who acted as our interpreter and expound- | 
er of dramatic mysteries. Without him all | 
would have been confusion and perplexity. 

The house was small, and rather rough and 
dismal, and the smells and the sounds thereof— | 
ah, what a happy thing it is that time sweetens 
as well as softens disagreeable memories! | 

The women sat by themselves in one of the 
galleries, dressed gayly, their hair plastered with | 
bandoline into stiff, wing-shaped puffs, and dee- | 
orated with gilt pins and immense artificial | 
roses, Which looked like some sort of pink cauli- | 
flower. I was told that their hair was their | 
strong point, or their weak point; that they are 
very proud of it, and that after it has been elab- 
orately dressed, in the stiff and shining way they 
most admire, they will not sacrifice that work 
of art for anything so unimportant as a com- | 
fortable night’s rest; bet get what sleep they | 
can, with their heads elevated on wooden blocks, 
hollowed to fit the back of the neck, and allow- | 
ine of no turning to the right or left. | 

These ladies seemed very serious-minded young | 
women. Throughout the performance they sat 
strangely quiet, smoking their cigarettes, hay. | 
ing, doubtless, a sleepy sort of enjoyment in the | 
play, but showing no excitement, even over the 
love scenes, and no merriment, even over the | 
comedy. Indeed, most of the audience were as 
serious as so many charity scholars at a church 
festival. It was as good as a play to watch 
their placid, impassive faces. Nothing seemed 
to astonish or amuse them. They kept their 
hats on, and chatted carelessly, and ate sweet- 
meats, and chewed opium, and watched the 
most prodigious acrobatic exploits, with an air 
of lazy superiority, lounging back in their seats 
as independent as Congressmen. 
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The stage had no scenery, and the doors of 


exit and entrance were at the back. Between 
these, on the stage, sat the orchestra. It consist- } 
ed of two or three drums, a stringed instrument, | 
something like a banjo, a triangle and a gong. | 

The actors sung or chanted their parts, most- | 
ly ina peculiar, shrill, grating falsetto, and the 
mingled 





tum-tum, jingle-jangle, whang-bang 
and twang would have been something awful if 
it had not been so utterly absurd. It was a 
chaos of harsh sounds, a frolic of diabolical dis- 
cords. 

Toward the last of the performance, the gong 
accompaniment was occasionally dispensed with, 
and the gong-man invariably seized on such oc- 
casions to take a nap. And it was very droll, 
for he sat bolt upright, with his big mouth wide 
open, and snored so prodigiously that we hard- 
ly missed the gong. 

The play was historical. It hal run for sever- 
al months, being played from eight o’clock every 
evening until one or two in the morning. There 
was no particular stopping-place. They gener- 
ally played till the orchestra tumbled over and 
went to sleep, and the audience stumbled out and 


of a great national crisis, or at the height of a 


| avain. 


} sidered a great “star.” 


THE YOUTH'S 


steel springs and india-rubber bands, They! China before the missionaries. A court lady,! Europeans as are disposed to cast in their Jot 


were on the last night of this great play; it was 
to end before daylight, but we concluded not to | 
Stay it out. 

The costumes were those of ancient times, and | 
some of them were very handsome and costly— 
heavy silks, stiff with embroidery. The male 
characters were all princes, prime ministers, 
mandarins, or soldiers. The female charac- 
ters—well, there weren’t any, strictly speaking, 
as all those parts were played by young China- 
men, properly dressed and highly bandolined 
and berouged to represent princesses and maids 
of honor. They looked and acted their charac- 
ters remarkably well, though, to be sure, they 
had little to do beyond fanning themselves and 
their lords and masters, and coquetting in a 
sheepish sort of a way. 





The great personages of the play all wore long 
beards, false, of course, as Chinamen have not 
great natural gifts in the beard line, but which 
these heroes seemed inordinately proud of, and 
stroked continually while they sung and chant- 
ed—indeed, all the time, when they were not 
fighting, making love, or throwing somersets 

All the actors, high and low, were acrobats, 
and threw prodigious somersets at the moment 


pitched battle. Amid the clash of arms, the cry 
of combatants, the horrible hubbub of drums 
and gongs, they vaulted, and whirled, and 
flopped themselves about in a most extraordi- 
nary manner. 

It was indescribably funny to see two long- 
robed, heavy-bearded old warriors come rushing 
out of the two doors of the stage, glare at each 
other with angry, threatening gestures for a 
moment, and then leap high into the air and 
turn a somerset, managing to strike each other 
in the chest with their heels, then both falling 
flat on their backs. Sometimes they were sup- 
posed to be killed in that curious way. <A block 
of wood was placed under their heads, and they 
were ready for the coroner. But generally they 
sprang up, with cheerful agility, and went at it 


After the officers, the whole rank and file fell 
to assaulting and somerseting, lunging and 
kicking at each other, and rolling across the 
stave like hoops, or whecls, with bewildering 
rapidity. 

There were also cavalry engagements, men on 
hobby-horses—a very small variety of the ani- 
mal—with loose, wagging little wooden heads 
and no tails or legs to be seen, long, flowing 
housings concealing such deficiencies in their 
anatomy. The charge of this excéedingly light 
brigade was one of the funniest things in the 
play. It was even funnier than the leaping and 
tumbling of the infantry and officers. In fact, 
we all disgraced ourselves before that sober and 
decorous audience, by absolutely sercaming with 
laughter. 

Very curious were many of the devices of the 
actors to make up for the lack of scenery and 
stage properties. For instance, one great Gen- 
eral two or three times posed himself near the 
footlights, in a very difficult attitude, as though 
half reclining on invisible cushions. He leaned 
back luxuriously, rolling slightly from side to 
side, and stroking his bounteous beard. You 
were to infer from this performance that he was 
taking a journey to a distant part of the king- 
dom in his carriage, and going at a royal rate. 

This exploit is considered a test of dramatic 
and acrobatic genius, the performer who can re- 
cline the most easily on that airy seat, and take 
the longest journey into the provinces, is con- 


Occasionally you would see an actor bend low, 
give his body a slight twist, and come up stand- 
ing. From this peculiar bob and twist, you 
were to understand that he had passed through 
one of the low half-doors common in China, and 
entered another apartment or house. 





went home. The cnduranece of the actors was 


something marvellous; they seemed made of| that showed us that human nature went to 


There was one amusing love scene in this play 


COMPANION. 


quite coquettishly attired, sat by a table fanning | 
herself. She saw approaching a gay young 
prince or potentate, with long, painted eyebrows, 
longer finger-nails—so aristocratic! —and a love 
of a pig-tail, and she unaccountably fell fast 
asleep on the spot. 

The lover came in, threw himself into a rap- 
turous attitude at sight of this “‘sleeping beau- 
ty,” went softly tiptoeing about her, singing 
amorously at the top of his voice, after the ab- 
surd fashion which only belongs to Cliinese plays 
and Italian operas. 

Of course the lady dozed on in delicious un- 
consciousness; they always do. The hero stole 
nearer and nearer, bent over her, this side and 
that side, trying to look under her tightly closed 
eyelids, and then actually kissed her. I did not 
know before that Chinese lovers were given to 
kissing, like Christians. The lady woke up, 
shocked and indignant, and rapped the saucy 
fellow over the head with her fan, pouted, and 
then turned the other check, which also struck 
me as very natural and Christian behavior. 

It was certainly not polite for us to leave be- 
fore the close of the entertainment, but the nois> 
was really too deafening, the dust of the stage 
too stifling, the air of the house of too Celestial 
a quality for us to endure for more than a cou- 
ple of hours at a time, even with all the fun. 
There is this good thing about a Chinese thea- 
tre,—one play will last you a lifetime. 


HABAKKUK’S PRAYER. 
Chap. 3: 17, 18. 


Yet though the fig tree should no burden bear, 
Though vines delude the promise of the year; 
Yet though the olive should not yield her oil, 
Nor the parched glebe reward the peasant’s toil; 
Though the tired ox beneath his labors fall, 
And herds in millions perish from the stall! 

Yet shall my grateful strings 

Forever praise Thy name, 

Forever Tee proclaim 
The everlasting God, the mighty King of kings. 

Broome. 








: +O + 
IMMIGRATION. 

There is something striking and even impos- 
ing in the vast stream of humanity that is pour- 
ing into this country from Europe, as into an 
ocean, while smaller streams empty themselves 
upon us from Asia, and from other parts of the 
world. 

It is only when the numbers of new-comers 
for a period of considerable length are stated, 
that we are able to realize what a change immi- 
gration is making in our population. We can- 
not yet estimate the probable number of immi- 
grants for the year 1873, with a very near ap- 
proach to accuracy, but it is most likely that in- 
including those from all parts of the world, the 
addition will fall little if any short of half a 
million. In other words, calling our present 
population forty millions, the direct increase in 
one year by the arrival of men, women and chil- 
dren, who intend to make America their home, 
will be one-eightieth of the whole. 

A very large proportion of the new-comers 
are from the north of Europe, and chiefly from 
the British Isles and Germany. The immigrants 
from each country bear a general resemblance 
to each other. We expect to find the Irish live- 
ly, good-natured and industrious, but carcless 
and improvident; the Scotch are intelligent, 
thrifty, willing to work, but obstinate; the 
English are prudent, quict and laborious; the 
Welch are warm-hearted and hasty, but they, 
too, are good workers, and they are a religious 
people. 

The Germans are quite as various in their 
tongues and characteristics. The active Austri- 
an and the slow-molded Bavarian, the quick- 
witted Prussian and the depressed Mecklen- 
burger,—all these come among us in large num- 
bers, and we hardly make a distinction between 
them. To us they are only Germans. In the 
second generation they become simply Ameri- 
cans. 

Frenehmen are little inclined to emigrate, and 
no other of the great nations of Western Eu- 
rope has sent so few of its people to us. This 
year, however, we receive an unusual number 
of Frenchmen from the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, which Germany has annexed to its 
own dominions. These Frenchmen would not 
become Germans, and have left their homes 
and their neighbors to seek their fortunes on 
this side of the Atlantic. Italy sends us a 
larger contribution than France, but, on the 
whole, the Italians are inclined to remain at 
home. 

Next to Great Britain and Germany, the Scan- 
dinavian countries of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden send us the largest numbers, and the 
quality of the men from these countries is so 
good that they are everywhere sought for and 
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with us. 

Itis quite different with the arrivals from Asia, 

though the number is comparatively small, 

They are mainly Chinese, and if it would not 

be quite true to say that they are absolutely hat. 

ed, particularly in California, where the most of 

them settle, the feelings with which they are re. 

garded, are not very different from hate. 

Many- reasons may be assigned for the dis. 

tinction that is made. In the first place, they 

are of a different race. It is all very weil to 

think of the stupidest and most repulsive Euro. 
pean as a brother, but many people fail to ye. 
gard the almond-eyed Chinese in the same licht, 

Then they areof adifferent religion. There are dif. 
ferences between the modes in which a Method- 
ist, a Roman Catholic and a Russian worship 
God; but they all claim to be Christians. The 
Chinese are not Christians, and do not wish to 
be. They worship anagher God and in another 
mode. We belong to the great Christian com- 
monwealth; they do not. Still another reason 
is, that while all other immigrants come to 
America to make a new home, the Chinese only 
come to make money, and then go back to Chi- 
na. Europeans become Americans; Chinese 
never do. 

Now this is all true, and it is a reasonable ex- 
planation of the fact that many Americans do not 
look upon Asiatic emigrants as they do upon those 
from Europe. But neither these nor any other 
facts can excuse the contemptuous and cruel 
treatment the Chinese receive in California and 
elsewhere. Itis not their fault that they were 
born in China; neither ought they to be blamed 
for accepting the religion of their fathers; and 
their motives in seeking this country should not 
be made a reason for persecution. They havea 
right to come and to be protected while here, 
and it is a debasing sentiment that finds expres- 
sion in treating them in an unfriendly manner. 


—_+oe—_—___—_ 


PEARL FISHING IN YANKEE 
LAND. 

It sounds drolly to talk of pearls—the prettiest 
things in Oriental poetry, that lie as we have 
been taught, “under Oman’s green water,’ and 
almost nowhere else—and the prosy, practical 
Yankee in the same breath. But pearls and 
Yankees have become connected in a common- 
place, business-like way that quite destroys the 
romantic picture of the dusky divers of the East. 

Nothing can destroy the value of real pearls, 
however, and that fact is sufficient to put the 
plain Yankee in sympathy with them. So long 
as they are worth money, Jonathan will covet 
their beauty, and somehow get mentioned along 
with their graceful name and traditions in spite 
of himself. 

The chief hunting-ground for pearls in Amer- 
ica is in the Winooski River, Vermont (what a 
liquid, Oriental sound, in Winooski!) near its 
source, and up the beds of some of its small tribu- 
taries. 

The approved figure of the average Yankee 
pearl-gatherer is a barefooted, bent and anxious 
man, With a basket on one arm, his trowsers 
rolled above his knees, and a sharpened iron rod 
in his right hand. He peers along the bed of 
the stream, particularly in the stony, gravelly 
places, and as often as he sees a clam with its 
“mouth open,” he pokes his jab-iron within the 
bivalve, and, as the fish tightly closes its shell, 
pulls it up, and drops the booty in the basket. 

When he has obtained a quantity of these 
fresh-water clams or mussels, he goes and sits 
down on the bank and opens them, and finds a 
pearl or two, perhaps. If he does not, lie tries 
again. The business is like all blind ventures; 
a thousand blanks to one prize. Brownish, 
lustreless pearls are found, which are good for 
nothing. Only the white and rose-colored ones 
are worth anything. 

In still, summer weather (for when the water 
is of any considerable depth the least ripple con 
ceals the clams) it is not uncommon to see men 
and boys by dozens wading the upper waters of 
the Winooski, and sometimes their morers, 
wives and sisters are seen sitting on the bank 
and opening shells, while far around, in theswel- 
tering sunshine, floats the odor of dead fish. 

The largest pearl ever found in America was 
found here several years azo by Mr. C. H Ste- 
vens, of East Montpelier. It is round, over half 
an inch in diameter, and is worth at least two 
thousand dollars. It must have come out of 4 
very old clam. Probably it will be scores of 
years before another pearl like that is found in 
the Winooski. 


Tue “Sone” OF THE ALLIGATOR.—Sounds 
of enjoyment are not always musical, 2s for in- 
stance the song of the bull-frog and the crow: 





warmly welcomed. In truth, no objection is 





made in any quarter to the coming of as many 





An ironieal traveller adds another example of 
| similar character from rural rife “down South 
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jorida has a lovely climate, and the balmy 
cummer evenings are rendered delightful by the 
eweet voice of the alligator. The Palatka Her- 
ald mentions a line three miies long in that | 
neighborhood along which a dreadful howl is | 
continually kept up during the night, resem- 
pling the roar of the African iion. The poet) 
who wrote of the voices of the night had not! 
heard of this one. | 

——_—__+or-——_—_—__—- 
SILVER FORKS IN DENMARK. 

Mr. Clemence Petersen, in a pleasant article on 
“panish Society,” in the Atlantic Monthly, alludes | 
toan artificial value which silver forks may have. | 
It is essential to any family, wishing to hold rank in 
the circle of educated people in Denmark, to use sil- | 
yer forks. So long as iron forks appear at the table, 
the doors of the better society are closed against | 
People, therefore, submit to self-denials in 








| 
| 


them. : 
the way of food, in order to obtain good utensils to | 
eat with. They get on very well with pork and | 


peans twice a day through the year, if they can only 
eat with silver forks; but they make themselves 
wretched over abundant and varied fare, if com- 
pelled to use iron forks. A piano, also, is expected 
to go with the forks. The idea at the bottom is, 
that a sense of elegance and a love of music are need- 
edin good society. Mr. Petersen says, “A Danish 
family, when overtaken by misfortune, will look on 
with comparative indifference while the chairs and 
tables go to the auction-room, but when the piano is 
shut upand carried down stairs, a darkness will over- 
cloud the room as if the sun was eclipsed.” 





CONQUERING HYDROPHOBIA, } 
Hydrophobia is one of the most fearful diseases to 
which man is subject. Any physician who could | 
discover an effectual cure would be honored as a | 
great benefactor. Itis of great value, therefore, to 
know that it depends, in part, on imagination, and 
may sometimes be subdued by a resolute will. An- 
drew Crosse, the famous electrician of England, wat 
bitten by a cat, which died the same day of madness. 
The wound healed, but three months after he felt 
great pain in his arm, attended by thirst. In raising 
atumbler of water to his lips, a severe spasm closed 
his throat. The dreadful thought flashed on him 
that he was doomed to death by hydrophobia. Ie 
determined to escape, if possible, and took his gun 
tooceupy his mind in hunting. His arm ached in- 
tensely, but he walked hard the whole afternoon. 
On reaching home he felt better, and was able to eat 
and drink water. The next day the pain had gone 
to the elbow, and the following day to the wrist, and 
then it left him altogether, The doctor said it was 
aclear case of hydrophobia, and might have proved 

fatal, but for his active resistance. 
+o —__—_— 
AIR AND WATER OF THE MOON. 

It has long been a belief among astronomers that 
there is neither air nor water on the surface of the 
moon. But a closer observation shows that some of 
the rocks are sedimentary, i. e., made up of material 
washed from other rocks. This proves that water 
once existed in the moon. 

A new theory has been invented to account for its 
disappearance. On the earth the water all tends to 
sink beneath the surface. But the internal heat turns 
it to steam, or drives it outward. On the moon this 
heat has long since escaped, and there is nothing to 
hinder the water from penetrating inward, and be- 
ing absorbed. As this process has been going on for 
ages, no water can now be found on the surface. 
The air may, perhaps, have been absorbed in a sim- 
ilar way. 

Astronomers think that the earth is hastening to 
a similar fate, though it may be postponed for many 
ages. 








MEN AND WOMEN AS HORSES. 

In our country steam is gradually taking the place 
of horses and beasts of burden, and machines of all 
kinds do drudging work in the houseand field. But 
inthe Old World men and women sometimes draw 
the plough and the canal-boat. <A recent traveller 
in Holland saw men and women harnessed to boats, 
and dragging them along the tow-path of the canal. 
The half-bare arms of the women were as large and 
brawny as those of the men, and their voices were 
harsh and heavy. All were coarse and stout, show- 
ing no trace of intellect or of fine feeling. They 
Seemed little superior to brutes. They were not 
ashamed of their occupation, but were only con- 
cerned to reach the end of their journey as soon as 
possible, and have a good rest. 


_ —- --- 


APPEARANCE AND MANNERS OF THE 
SHAH, 

A good deal has been said of the enterprise and 
Progressive ideas of the Shah of Persia, who is now 
visiting Europe, but a description of him in plain 
Prose does not charm us into much admiration for 
theman. The impression is left upon us all that he 
is not yet civilized, and until he is, or is able to be at 
least decent, he is certainly very much out of place 
away from his own barbaric court, where his man- 
hers are nobody’s business. The correspondent of 
the New York Times, who saw the Shah in Europe, 
Says of him: 

hah-in-Shah is, according to European notions, a 
Savage in many respects, proud, wilful, sensual and 
arbitrary. If punetuality be the “politeness of 
Princes,” as it is said to be, the Shah would, in con- 


In spite of his jewels and external splendor, the 


| Bison waiting a couple of hours. 


| talk it pretty fluently. 


He kept the parade at Potsdam, ordered by the 
i He kept the 
Queen for half an hour at the railway station wait- 
ing for him. He would not go to breakfast when it 
was announced, at the time of invitation, but walked 
about the garden, and then, acing an arbor which 
ay him, desired to have his breakfast brought 
here. 

When he sat at dinner yesterday, he 
gers in his plate, and ate with them; and if he came 
ona piece of some dish which he did not like, he 
took it out of his mouth, and threw it down—not on 
the ground, but on the Queen’s (Empress’) dress. 
If free from the more horrid vices attributed to Per- 
sians by travellers, he is quite without shame or scru- 
ple in his disregard of what is called morality by 
Christians and good Mussulmen. 

The Shah-in-Shah knows French much better 
than he would be thought to from his mode of 
speaking it, as when he is quite at his ease he can 
But he is not much at his 
ease with European barbarians, and it is ludicrous 
to see him standing alone in a crowd with a clear 
space round him, and no one to talk to, for he bal- 
ances first on one leg and then on the other, likea 


ut his fin- 


| “hen on a hot griddle,” and does not know what to 


do with them or his hands. 

When he turns his back, and the spectator calmly 
surveys his exterior, freed from the distracting influ- 
ences of his diamohds, the Shah does not present an 
imposing appearance. I admit that the backs of 
most — fail to impress one, but His Majesty’s 
tailor has rendered his rerers quite abnormally ridic- 
ulous by making his frock-coat with a multitude of 
fine plaits, like those of a Highlander’s kilt, or of a 
lady of Queen Bess’ time, over the hips, and so all 
round. His face is seldom animated, and there is 
something incongruous in the position of his respec- 
table gold spectacles, a la Thiers, on his aquiline 
nose, under a Persian cap, and, over all these, dia- 
monds. 

ane. sand 


A TIGHT FIX. 

Sleeping in church is bad enough for anybody, but 
for the organ-boy to sleep when he is wanted, and 
cannot be got at, is an annoyance unspeakable, as the 
following, from the Boston Journal, fully proves: 


An amusing incident transpired at a South End 
church a few Sabbath evenings since, where a youth- 
ful negro isemployed as assistant organist. The lad, 
to reach his narrow quarters, passes through a small 
door or hole at the base of the organ through which 
an average sized man would find it dificult to enter. 
In the early part of the evening in question the 
boy had played his part to the satisfaction of his su- 
perior, but unfortunately he fell asleep during the 
sermon, and when the hour arrived for the closing 
services the organist gave the premonitory signal, 
and pressed the keys a moment later, but produced 
nosound. Again he gave the son of Ethiopia the 
usual signal, and still there was no response. Mat- 
ters were becoming desperate; something must be 
done immediately. Turning to the basso, the or- 
ganist excitedly said,— 

“{f——, that boy must be asleep; go in and stir 


| him up.” 


H—— looked at the narrow door leading to the 
lower regions, then at his own fair proportions. 
That hole was too small for him, and steeping over, 
he whispered,— 

“Blow!” 

No response. 

Again he cried,— 

“Blow!” 

No response. 

The crisis had arrived. The congregation was get- 
ting curious to know the cause of the delay; the 
clergyman was getting nervous, and the organist 
was hopping about like a parched pea. Into that 
hole some one must go and “‘stir up the animal,” and 
the most available person to go was the basso. It 
was impossible for the tenor to go, for he was too 
corpulent, so down H—— went, head first. 

e could not get through in that position, and 
so was compelled to turn about and back in. After 
much tribulation he succeeded in reaching the ‘‘mo- 
tive power” of the organ. 

There the lad was standing, fast asleep, with his 
arms resting on the pump-handle. To awaken the 
youth with sundry premonitory punches in the ribs, 
and hurry back to his position was but the work of 
a moment. 

This little episode occupied less than five minutes, 
but the time weighed heavily on that organist, who 
breathed freer when for the third time he pressed 
the keys, and produced a responsive chord. 
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HOW A FAMOUS WATCHWORD WAS 
MADE, 


The best remembered things of great men have 
often had the help of smaller men in their making. 


In a letter of October 29, 1840, from Capt. Pascoe, 
who was senior and flag-lieutenant of the Victory, 
at the battle of Trafalgar, to Mr. Cole, of Upper 
Norton Street, Plymouth, he writes as follows: 

“His lordship came to me on the poop, and after 
ordering certain signals to be made about a quarter 
to noon, he said,— 

“ ‘Mr. Pascoe, I wish to say to the fleet, “England 
confides that every man will do his duty.””’ Andhe 
added, ‘You must be quick, for I have one more to 
make, which is for close action.’ 

“T replied, ‘If your lordship will permit me to sub- 
stitute the word ‘‘expects” for ‘‘confides,” the signal 
will sooner be pone so Sg because the word ‘‘ex- 
pects” is in the vocabulary, but the word “‘confides”’ 
must be spelt.’ 

“His lordship replied in haste, and with seeming 
on ‘That will do, Pascoe; make it direct- 





“When it had been answered by a few ships in the 
van, he ordered me to make the signal for close ac- 
tion, and to keep it up; accordingly I hoisted No. 
16 at the top-gallant mast-head, and there it remained 
till shot away.” 


9 


A DIRTY CONGRESSMAN, 


A person who cannot take a hint is one of the 
most provoking of living creatures, and is pretty 
sure to be one who needs hints more than anybody, 
if not something stronger. 


One of the stories goes, that in the American Con- 
gress, not many sessions since, there was a member 
who was noted for his extreme filthiness. He never 
wore a white shirt; and a paper collar on his woollen 
shirt would last him for weeks; but the worst of him 
was that he would never use a pocket-handkerchief. 
He sat between two very elegant, high-toned Geor- 
gia members, who tried many ways to avoid his na- 
sal peccadilloes, but in vain. 

At last they hit upon a plan they thought would 
do away with the nuisance. They purchased a doz- 
en very large white handkerchiefs, did them up in 
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ent. When he came in, he picked up the a. 
tore it open, and began examining the handker- 


chiefs. Soon he turned and said,— 
“Look here! Did you fellows git any of these 
things?”’ 


“Of course,” they replied. “We all have them. 
They are a part of every Congressman’s supplies.” 
“Well,” says the member, ‘what are the pesky 
things for?” 

They explained, and were in high glee for a little 
while; but imagine their disgust when, after he had 
examined each piece of muslin, he said,— 

“O, yes! them is just like what my wife uses some- 
times.” 

And, as he said it, he took a large official envelope, 
put in the handkerchiefs, put on his wife’s address, 
franked it, and threw it into the mail-bag. 


tm 
FORTY-FIVE DEGREES BELOW ZERO. 
Minnesota isa pleasant region of country in the 
summer, and the air there is said to be very pure 
and clear; but the winters are terrible. We cannot 
forget how nearly all the children ofa single school 
perished in a storm, while attempting to go home, 
after dismission. The wiser plan for the teacher 
would have been to do as did Hugh Jones, a school- 
teacher at Judson, Blue Earth County. 


During one of the fearful snow-storms in that sec- 
tion, last winter, he refused to permit his scholars to 
leave the school-house, and kept them there forty- 
eight hours, in safety and comfort, procuring food 
and bed-clothing from a neighbor. <A local says this 
is a cheering example of good judgment, interest in 
the safety of the little ones under his charge, and 
courage to provide for their wants, even at the risk 
of suffering danger. There were from thirty to for- 
ty children in the school, and the number affords an 
indication of how much Mr. Jones had to do, to 
clothe, feed and warm them. 

One man, living near Judson, left his horses in a 
piece of woods, and saved himself by remaining in a 
Straw-stack twenty-four hours. One horse was fro- 
zen. A man driving a yoke of oxen from Lake Crys- 
tal to Butternut Valley, found partial safety in a 
stack, but the cattle were frozen. The published 
statements of the many people frozen to death last 
winter would indicate that Minnesotais a cheerless 
lace to live in when the thermometer goes down to 
ts bottom, and spirit-registers are required, to show 
that itis forty-five degrees below zero. 


+o -—_—___ 

AN INDIRECT MEDICINE, 
The following case is not quite so amusing as that 
of the rustic who transposed a bottle of hair restor- 
er and a bottle of stomach tonic with so much bene- 
fit; but it was one of those accidents which most 
doctors like to keep still about. Dr. W——, howeyv- 
er, tells the story himself: 


One evening I received a call from a seedy-looking 
individual, who with a snarl informed me that he 
hada sore throat, which he thought ‘ought to be 
tended to at once.” 

I examined his throat, and found it to be very 
much inflamed, gave him the necessary medicine, 
and advised him to go home and stay there until his 
throat got well. 

About two months afterward, the same party 
slouched into my office, and asked for some more of 
“that air medicine,” remarking that he wanted it 
for a friend, and not for himself. Having put up the 
medicine, I handed it to him, and inquired if his 
a was quite well, when the fellow coolly re- 

1ed,— 

4 “Yes; but that medicine you guv me didn’t do it 
a bit of good. It cured an ulcer on my leg, though, 
and that’s what I want this other for. Good-day.” 
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DO RIGHT, 


The world stretches brightly before you, 
A field for your muscle and brain; 
And though clouds may often float o’er you, 
And often comes tempests and rain, 
Be fearless of storms which o’ertake you— 
Push forward through all like a man— 
Good fortune will never forsake you, 
If you do as near right as you can, 


—_—_+or—-—— 
A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A short time since, in this city, a brilliant and 
much-admired lady, who had been suffering for some 
time with a trouble of the eyes, was led to fear a 
speedy change for the worse, and immediately con- 
sulted her physician. An examination discovered a 
sudden and fatal failing of the optic nerve, and the 
information was imparted as gently as possible, that 
the patient could not retain her sight more than a 
few days at most, and was liable to be totally de- 
prived of it at any moment. 

The afflicted mother returned to her home, quietly 
made such arrangements as would occur to one about 
to commence so dark a journey of life, and then had 
her two children, attired in their brightest and 
sweetest costumes, brought before her; and so, with 
their little faces lifted to hers, and tears hardly real- 
ized, the light faded out of the mother's eyes, leav- 
ing an ineffaceable picture of those dearest to her on 
earth—a memory of bright faces that will console 
her in many a dark hour.— Covington (Ky.) Journal. 
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DEEP WATER, 

Some parts of the ocean are deeper, no doubt, 
than the Himalaya Mountains are high. Off the 
African coast isa greater depth than the height of 
Kuropean mountains. 

Soundings on board the surveying ship Challenger 
show that a pretty level bottom runs off from the 
African coast, deepening gradually to the depth of 
8,125 fathoms at about one-third of the way across to 
the West Indies. If the Alps, Mont Blanc and all, 
were submerged at this spot, there would be still a 
half mile of water above them. 
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INFLUENCE OF ONE’S SURROUNDINGS. 


A neat, clean, fresh, sweet, cheerful, well-ar- 
ranged house exerts a moral influence over its in- 
mates, and makes the members of a family peaceful 
and considerate of each other’s feelings and happi- 
ness. The connection is obvious between the state 
of mind thus produced and respect for others, and 
for those higher duties and obligations which no 
laws canenforce. On the contrary, a filthy, squalid, 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY. 





Pittston, ME., Apnrit 17. 
Mr. H. G. WuitE,— 


I take pleasure in giving you the following certificate: 

My wife, Mrs. 1. C. LORD, during last winter, was af- 
flictef with Dyspepsia in the most obstinate form. After 
trying several physicians and various remedies without 
relief, saw your SPECIALTY advertised, and with- 
out any other inducement gave it a trial. After 
taking Two Bottles only it produced the desired ef- 
fect. I cheerfully recommend it, therefore, as an excel- 
lent medicine for the stomach, and deem it my duty te 
give you this testimonial. CHARLES E, LORD, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


. 
Price, One Dollar per Bottle. 
31—It 
ANY ONE HAVING U. S. SECURITIES, 
+" KR. R. Bonds or Stocks of any kind to sell, will find it 
to their advantage to write to us, as we give the highest 
market rates for the same, 
We also do a gencral Broking business, buying and sell- 
ing Gold, Stocks and Bonds on commission. 
SAMUEL BOWLLES & CO., 
BANKERS, 
Branch House, Chelsea, Mass. 
3l—4t 


Lock Box 587. 





BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

The next School Year of this Institution will commence 
on TUESDAY, the 26th of August, 1873. ‘Lhe new building, 
with its situation, is unsurpassed. ‘The course of study is 
comprehensive, embracing the Ancient and Modern Lan- 

ses. All the departments are filled by able teachers, 
assisted by the most learned lecturers in the country. Retf- 
erence may be made to Rufus Anderson, LL D.. Boston, 
Apply for admission and circulars to MISS ABBY H. 
JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 
Sleow2t JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Sec'y. 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 








These Standard Instrum@nts 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
ta7~ 41,000 49 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
irst Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION. 

These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszr says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-Prick System,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-CLaAss PIANOS now offered. 








A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 


Piano, for which they are agood substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 E, 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 


WARDS IN| 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 
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A RARE CHANCE. 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each f 
the latest tint, viz., Pink and Aurora Frerch Note Paper, 
with Envelopes to match, with your Jnitral very hand- 
somely placed in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
which every lady needs in her writing-desk, and one half 
dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s Ink 
Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from 
the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, etc. Needed in 
every family, All of the above will be sent post-paid to 
any address on reccipt of 75 cents by PERRY MASON & 
CO., Youth's Companion Oflice, Boston, Mass, 1j— 


Mercantile Saving Institution, 








noxious dwelling, in which none of the decencies of 
life are observed, contributes to make its inhabitants 





paper, addressed them to him, and Jaid them on his 
desk. Both the members were in their rcats, anx- 





Sequence of his utter indifference to engagements, be 
Oe of the most ill-mannered men in the world. 


ious to ee how their friend would receive Uie pris 


selfish, sensual and regardless of the feelings of oth- 
| ers; and the constant indulgence of such passions 
renders them reckless and brutal, 


TEW BANK. BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
N iugton Street, Boston. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that paysinterest on deposit foreach and 

every full calendar month they remain in bank. The in- 
| stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the express 
| p.otection of depositors, 19-13t 
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DON’T GO IN, 
It is lighted, we know, like a palace, 
That fair, gilded temple of sin; 
It has sigus on the walls—let us read them 
The ‘Best of Wine, Brandy and Gin,” ~ 
(As if human stomachs could need them) 
My son, O, my son, don’t go in! 


Though it giveth its beautiful color, 
Though it gleams in the cup like a rose, 
Though it seeks like a serpent to charm you, 
And glitters, and glimmers, and glows, 
Like the bright, wily serpent ’twill harm you, 
And rob you of earthly repose, 


It will tarnish your glorious manhood, 
And sow the vile seeds of disgrace— 
Then why deal with this terrible danger? 
Why enter this crime-haunted place? 
Much better to pass it, a stranger, 
Than God's holy image deface! 


Much better to gird on the armor, 
To fight life’s great battle, and win, 
Than to lay down your al/ on the altar 
‘That burns in this temple of sin— 
To strike for the Right, and not falter— 
My son, O, my son, don’t go in! 
Mrs, M, A, Kidder. 
—_ +o —————_— 
THE BOY ON CRUTCHES. 
The snow was falling fast as we stood over 
the open grave, just ready to let gently down in- 
to its silence the beautiful form of a little child 
about three years old. All must have been 
struck by the pale, the very pale face of the fa- 
ther, and have said in their thoughts, ‘Poor fel- 
Jow! you will soon follow her.” All must have 
noticed the almost wild look of the mother, as 
her child was about to be buried in the dark, 
cold grave. The snow lay in the bottom of the 
grave, and it lay white on the coffin. But did 
they notice a little lame boy, a few years older 
than the little sister about to be buried, as he 
leaned on his small crutches over the corner of 
the grave, and looked so earnestly into it? He 
wis very small and very pale, and the first look 
at him showed you that he must be a cripple as 
Jong as he lives. dic had lost his little sister— 
his playmate, his other self. No voice had been 
s0 gentle, and no heart so loving to him as hers. 
He shed no tears. He stood like a marble fig- 
ure upheld by crutches, But his little bosom 
heaved as if it would burst; and, though he ut- 
tered no sound, he was sincerely mourning. 
The men unconsciously pushed him back as 
they finished the burial. O, how meekly those 
little crutches took him back out of the way! 
No one thought of himn—excepting He who once 
took little children up in His arms and blessed 
them. 

The family returned from the burial. Each 
one thought so much of his own grief that the 
little lame boy was not thought of—as needing 
consolation, 

But from that grave the little fellow began to 
droop and wither. It was soon noticed that he 
ate but little, and in the night would be heard, 
as with a low voice he repeated over and over 
the little hymns that he used to repeat with his 
little sister. They thought it the grief of a child, 
and that new toys and new playthings would 
banish it; but the arrow had gone in too deeply 
to be thus drawn out. For hours he would go 
and sit in the little nook where he and Jessie 
used to play, with his chin in his hand, think- 
ing, thinking! Sometimes he would ask if Jes- 
sic could “remember now,” or if she would 
“love him still;” or if they supposed “she sang 
the same hymns where she was gone” which 
they used to sing together; or if “she would 
know him if she should meet him without any 
crutches.” The hymns that spoke of Jesus and 
His love, of heaven and its rest, of the angels 
and the redeemed, seemed to be his delight. 
Though he sellom mentioned Jessie’s name, it 
became, alter a time, well understood that he 
thought only of her. He laid aside his play- 
things as of no use, but would bend over her 
little drawer, and earnestly gaze at what her 
tiny fingers once handled. 


= 


Slowly and gently his life began to ebb out. 
He had no sickness, made no mention of pain, 
had no cough, and medicine could do nothing 
for him. When he was compelled to remain in 
his bed from sheer weakness, he begged that he 
might lie on the very bed, and on the same spot, 
where Jessie died. Sometimes in the night he 
would be heard to utter a suppressed moan; and 
when his mother hastened to him and inquired 
what he wanted, he would only say, “I want 
Jessie! Do you think she has forgotten me? 
TY want to eo to Jessie, and she will tell me all 


about it.” Onee, just before the angel came for 








' 
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him, he was heard to break out almost in a 
shout. 

“What is it, my son?” said his mother, 

“O, I thought Jessie had come!” 

“No. But, my child, you are going to Jessie. 
You will soon see her.” 

“Ah! [know. But I wish I could carry her 
something. And yet I know she has better 
things there.” 

The little crutches are now standing in the cor- 
ner of the mother’s chamber, leaning against 
the little bureau that held Jessie’s clothes and 
things. His little hat hangs just over the crutch- 
es. The pale face is there no more. Side by 
side the tgvo small graves are seen under the 
great hemlock that tenderly spreads its shade 
over them. The cold winds of winter whistle 
over them. But where are the children? Did 
Jessie know him ‘“‘without crutches?” Is he 
lame, and pale, and moaning now? Or is the 
Good Shepherd leading them to the still waters, 
and educating and training them up in that pure 
and bright world? There is no little boy on 
crutches looking into the grave of a sister there! 


or 
ONE OF FATHER TAYLOR’S STO- 
RIES. 

The late eloquent sailor-preacher of Boston 
possessed a treasury of facts, both of experience 
and observation, quite equal in thrilling interest 
to the pathetic recollections of Gough. A cor- 
respondent says: 


I was in Father Taylor’s study, talking with 
him about his eventful life. We were discussing 
some features of the temperance question, when 
he took down from a shelf a plain pocket Bible, 
and asked me to examine it. On the fly-leaf 
was written, “—— from his mother.” 
Turning over the pages, I observed that in some 
places they were torn, blistered and stained with 
blood. LI asked for the history. He replied,— 

“Some years ago l was sent for in haste to 
visit a young man who was dangerously ill. I 
went to the house. In a miserable garret 1 
found a lad, pale, weak and faint from the loss 
of blood. He told me that he had been attacked 
with a severe hemorrhage, and knew that he 
was soon to die; that he had been leading a life 
of dissipation, had become a slave to drink, and 
had been brought to his present position. 

“*My mother,’ he said, ‘was a godly woman. 
She instructed me faithfully, prayed for me ten- 
derly, and tried to make me a good man. I left 
home, and came to Boston to make my own liv- 





ing. I intended to do right, and follow my 
mother’s counsels. Her last gift to me was this 
Bible. 


***At first [read it daily, and attended worship 
every Sabbath; but I fell into bad company and 
gradually went astray, until I lost all my man- 
liness and became a wretched drunkard. I have 
burst a blood vessel and am dying. For God’s 
sake and my mother’s pray for me.’ 

“Tf left him in great distress. The next day I 
found him dead. He was lying with his book 
clasped to his lips. It was wet with his tears 
and blood, and torn with his convulsive agonies. 

“Some years after I made a temperance speech 
in Philadelphia. I related the incident and held 
up the book as I did so. There was a stir in the 
audience. A poor woman, with a sad, heart- 
broken expression, arose and tottered to the 
platform. She implored me to let her have the 
book. The stillness of the room was terrible. 
Every eye was fixed upon her. 

“With trembling hands she turned to the fly- 
leaf, then, with a scream, fell fainting to the 
floor. She had read the name of her own son, 
and for the first time knew of his sad fate.” 
+o 


ROSA BONHEUR’S TIGER. 

Rosa Bonheur, the wonderful painter of dumb 
beasts, keeps a large collection of pet animals to 
amuse her and serve as models for her sketches. 
Among these is a pet tiger (!) which is a great 
curiosity to her friends. A correspondent of 
one of our exchanges says that he saw the beast 
during a recent visit to her romantic home at 
Fontainebleau. 


Pointing to the oblong pavilion, which seemed 
to have been built of iron and glass, she said,— 

“There is my tiger.” 

We entered the pavilion, and I beheld, in the 
largest and most comfortable cage in which a 
wild beast, perhaps, ever was incarcerated, a 
superb Bengal tiger. What a magnificent ani- 
malitwas! Nothing could be more regular and 
beautiful than its striped skin; nothing more 
terrible than its tail, its deadly claws, its head 
with the eyes dreamy and half-closed. 

Involuntarily I uttered an exclamation of ad- 
miration as I gazed upon the tiger, which was 
lazily stretched out, and hardly seemed to notice 
our arrival. 

“Is not Nero beautiful?” asked M'lle. Bon- 
heur, with evident pride. 

“Does he know you?” I said. 

“Wait a moment.” 

She stepped close up to the grated cage. 

“Nero!” she said to the tiger. j 

Nero opened his eyes, then rose slowly to his 
feet, approached the grating, and, with a shock- 
ing lack of gallantry, indulged in a yawn, dur- 
ing which he displayed the most formidable 
teeth I ever saw in my life. 

M’lle. Bonheur addressed a few kind words to 
him. Nero acknowledged them by moving his 
tail, and I believe, if a tiger can smile, he tried 
todo so. Then he uttered a low roar. 

= you know what that means?” asked 
M’lle. Bonheur. 
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I confessed that I 
“Nero is begging. 
“A tiger begeing!” 

“Yes; he knows that I never come to 
empty-hand.ed” 

Nero’s mistress took asmall iron spit from 
the wall, and went to the end of the passage in 
front of the cage. There was an iron box there, 
and from it she took with the spit a rather large 
piece of meat. 

The tiger, meanwhile, had become all atten- 
tion. He followed every motion of his mistress 
with his eyes, and when she stepped up to the 
railing in front of the cage, and handed him the 
piece of meat, he snatched it away from the spit 
and devoured it in a second. 

“Now you will see how amiable Nero is,” said 
M’lle. Bonheur to me. 

“A tiger amiable!” 

“Yes; he knows that is all he will get now, 
for it is not feeding time; and he will not beg 
for any more meat.”’ 

In fact, Nero did not manifest any craving for 
more meat. He quietly and indifferently lay 
down again, and seemed to fall into a doze. 

“Are you not sometimes afraid of this tiger!” 
I inquired. 

“At first you may imagine I was,” she replied; 
“but now Lam no longer so. On the contrary, 
I sometimes feel a strange desire to enter his 
cage. I believe he would not hurtme. Nay, I 
am almost sure he loves me.” 

“What a singular lover!” I said; and she 
joined in my hearty laugh. 


did not. 
” 


him 


This tiger cost the artist fifteen thousand 
francs (about five thousand dollars), and the pa- 
vilion in which he is confined, five thousand 
more (about one thousand dollars). 
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BEAUTIFUL HANDS, 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands, 
They’re neither white nor small, 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they are fuir at all. 

I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue 
A seulptor’s dream might be, 

Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands 
Most beautiful to me. 

Such beautiful, beautiful hands— 
Though heart were weary and sad, 

These patient hands kept toiling on, 
That the children might be glad. 

I almost weep, as looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how these hands rested not 
When mine were at their play. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands, 
They're growing feeble now; 

For time and pain have left their mark, 
On hand, and heart, and brow 

Alas! alas! the nearing time, 
And the sad, sad day to me, 

When ‘neath the daisies, out of sight 
These hands will folded be! 


But, O, beyond this shadow-lamp 
Where all is bright and fair, 
I know full well these dear old hands 
Will palms of victory bear. 
Where crystal streams, through endless days, 
Flow over golden sands, 
And where the old grow young again, 
I'll clasp my mother’s hands. 
Ellen M. H. Gates. 


——__+o>— ——_-- 


A‘*SINGULAR CASE. 
The following thrilling account will probably 
be understood by those for whom it was meant. 
We hope so, Says an editorial friend of ours: 


For months I have been in the possession of 
facts concerning the alarming mental condition 
of a young lady residing upon Prospect Street 
i , Who was once the pride of her parents 
and delight of her friends, yet who has recently 
become so changed as to cause great anxiety on 
the part of her relatives, gossip among the 
neighbors, and the case being one of great sin- 
gularity now demands publicity. 

Her father states that he first noticed her idio- 
syncrasy last January, one morning at the 
breakfast-table, when she not only acted as if 
in a state of great happiness, but said, “If you 
please,” and ‘‘Thank you,” as she asked for food 
and was served. 

A day or two later her mother found her in 
her room darning stockings instead of reading 
novels, and she also appeared in the kitchen a 
day or two later, and insisted upon helping her 
parent in the labor of baking and making pas- 
try and bread. 

A physician was at once called in, who, un- 
known to the patient, watched her through a 
keyhole for an hour while she was engaged in 
repairing her little brother’s torn trowsers and 
sewing buttons on her father’s shirts. This 
doctor said he had practiced twenty-five years, 
and never during his entire medical practice had 
he seen any young unmarried female manifest 
such symptoms as those witnessed. 

Her appetite, however, seemed to increase 
rather than diminish, and a rosy flush was ob- 
servable upon her cheeks which had not been 
seen before. 

But the most singular symptom was deyvel- 
oped a day or two since, when her father, hop- 
ing to win her from her new ideas, placed two 
hundred dollars in her hands, with the remark,— 

“There, Nannie, rig yourself out in a nice 
spring dress.” 

She immediately replied, “I do not need a new 
dress, father, now, and if you will let me keep 
twenty-five dollars of this to pay old Mrs. Mac- 
flannigannerty’s rent (her husband has just died, 
you know), | had much rather you would take 
the rest of the money and apply it on that new 
property you have purchased.” 

The old man looked at her a few minutes and 
then dropped upon a chairin anguish, saying 
between his sobs, ‘Her mind is gone! her mind 
is gone!” 
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| found her building a nice pudding and puttinza 
nice Mansard roof of frostwork on @ fruit-cake, 
But there was a look in her eyes that told too 
| plainly she would not long be seen in that ele- 
gunt home. 

A solitaire ring on her forefinger told the near 
approach of the youthful destroyer who shoots 
his victims with arrows, and as I left the premi- 
ses a young man in spring-botiom pants and a 
white hat, bounded up the steps with the air of 
one who knows the affair will soon be over, 
She will pass away some morning in June. No 
cards. 
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HOW LIARS WERE TREATED IN 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
When the Plantagenets ruled England, no ten- 
derness was shown to falsehood, whether it ap- 
peared in words or dishonest deeds. 


Gentlemen of an inventive turn of mind found 
the city of London an unpleasant dwelling- 
place. In 1364 John de Hakford was convicted 
of telling a friend there were ten thousand men 
ready to rise and slay the chief people of the 
city. He was sentenced to be imprisoned for a 
year and aday, and to stand in the pillory for 
three hours once a quarter, coming out of New- 
gate, for the purpose, “without hood or girdle, 
barefoot and unshod, with a whetstone hung by 
a chain from his neck and lying on his breast, 
it being marked with the words “A false liar, 
and there shall be a pair of trumpets trumpet- 
ing before him on his way.” 

Jn 1371 a man was pilloried for reporting that 
it was about to be proclaimed that alien mer- 
chants might sell merchandise as freely as the 
freemen themselves; that no pleas were to be 
pleaded in the city, but only before the king’s 
justices at Westminster; and that Newgate was 
to be abolished, and its inmates removed to the 
Tower. 

One Bertram had to stand in the pillory five 
successive days, with two whetstones hanging 
from his neck; a large one in token of a lie le 
had told about the mayor, and a smaller one in 
token of a lie about some less important indi- 
vidual. 

In 1382 an indiscreet maltman amused himself 
by spreading a report that the mayor had been 
sent to the Tower; and, in order that others 
might beware of telling such lies, he was or- 
dered to be taken to Newgate, and from thence 
to the pillory in Cornhill, to remain there one 
hour, bearing, of course, the liar’s burden, and 
then to be carried back to prison to be confined 
until further orders. 


—~ 
or 





THOUGHT OF EVERYTHING. 

People who are too particular and exacting, 
sometimes find that obedience to their orders 
costs too much. An exchange tells the follow- 
ing funny anecdote: 

A French philosopher of excellent heart, but 
somewhat eccentric, lately discharged a scrvant. 
Another presented himself; and when matters 
were nearly settled, the gentleman said, ‘*Lis- 
ten, my good fellow; Iam not unfair, but I hate 
to waste words. You must understand me at a 
hint. For example, when I say, ‘Give me my 
razors to shave me,’ you must bring me at the 
same time warm water, soap, a napkin; in fact, 
all the accessories of the toilet. And so with 
everything.” 

For some time all went on to a marvel, and 
our friend congratulated himself on having so 
excellent a servant. 

One day he felt indisposed, and told his man 
to go for the doctor, who lived a few steps off. 
Finally, at the end of three hours, back came the 
servant. 

“Well, sir,” said his master, “what made you 
so long a time gone for the doctor, who lives 
close at hand?” 

“Ma fois,” he replied, ‘‘monsicur remembers 
that when he gives me an order I must think of 
all he will be likely to need. Thus, I started for 
the doctor; then the surgeon, in case there 
should be any operation to perform; the nurse, 
in case she should be needed to pass the night; 
the notary, in case monsieur should wish to 
make his will; and the undertaker and the 
grave-digger, in case he should die.” 


+> 





A MODOC BABY’S CRADLE. 

The Modocs (there are hardly any left of them 
now) have some good things, and one of theseis 
the taste and tenderness of their mothers in 
their care for their little ones. 


The Modoc squaws make a beautiful fashion 
of baby-basket. It is of fine willow-work, a lit- 
tle longer than a baby, shaped like a cylinder, 
with half of it cut away and the ends rounded. 
It is intended to be set up against the wall or 
carried on the back; hence, the infant is lashed 
perpendicularly in it, with his feet standing on 
one end, and the other arching over his head for 
a canopy. 

In one which I saw, this canopy was support- 
ed by standards, spirally wrapped with gay-col- 
ored calico, with looped and scalloped hangings 
between; and the body of it being woven of the 
finest willows in variegated colors, and the little 
cub pinioned in it, neat, clean, with his nose 
wiped, and standing straight up as an arrow. It 
was quite a fashionable turn-out. 

Let a squaw smut her whole face below the 
eyes, including the nose, shining black; thrust 
a goose-quill three inches long through the sep- 
tum of her nose, don her close-fitting skull-cap, 
and start for town with her baby-basket lashed 
to her back,—then she feels the pride of mater- 
nitv strong within her. 

The little fellow is swaddled all aronnd like a 
mummy, with nothing visible but his head, so 
that he can sleep standing. From the manner 





IT called to see the young lady yesterday, and | in which the tender skull is thus bandaged back, 
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wg jtoften results that it grows backward and up- | “All right,” said the surgeon, and opening 
ke, ward at an angle of forty-five degrees, as if it her case of instruments, she went to work, and 
00 had been compressed between two boards. by a most skilful operation the lec was soon in 
le. Among the Muckalues, a closely related tribe, ride St Skiliul opera le Leg wa 

I have seen a man of fifty years whose forehead its place as good as ever. 
sar was all gone, the head sloping right back on a “There!” said she, “I call that a pretty nice 
ots line with his nose. Yet his faculties seemed no- 





job. Not many sawbones could beat that. 

Keep her still for a day or two, and she will be | 
able to use that leg just as well as the other. 

Now for the next. 0, this is a very bad case in- 

deed! Skull fractured; brain exposed and pro- 

truding from the wound!” 

“She lived in the top story of a house,’ ex- 

plained the nurse, “and when it got on fire she 


his VS ee (pe ist F 
oy wise impaired. fie NN 
Again, the basket is so shaped that the baby, DRENS COLUM 
when riding on his mother’s back, seemed to be N 
inserted ina tiny pulpit. All this conspicuous : 
painstaking which the Modoc squaws expend 
on their baby-baskets is good; it is a hopeful 
thing. 
Not unfrequently a Digger woman will set her 
cN baby carelessly in the top of a conical basket 
the same in which she carries her household ef- 

















HOUSES IN THE SAND. 


Fannie reared a palace 
Of the glittering sand; 

Sure she found the model 
In the fairy land! 











fects—leaving it lo 1 liabl fall oes ity Is : was running down stairs, and she fell over the soit 
en- ects a g ose and liable to fall out. Arched the tiny doorway balusters.” Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
' When she has a baby-basket, it is not ornament- O’er her little feet, . = : 
Ap- ed; and one tribe contemptuously call it the Pearly —_ for windows “She must be trepanned at once, or she will i. 
~ ” . . 
“dog’s nest. Made it all complete. die,” said the surgeon. WORD SQUARE. 
ind Fannie left her palace “What is trepanned?” asked Carrie. 1. A.couch 
or, iv? . we - ° e > ? 
= A ROYAL DRESSMAKER. Raheny oe “You surprise me, ma’am,” said the surgeon. 2. . part eee head. 
( ‘ : . 3. } st. I. MG. 
te Dressmaking may becomea fashionable accom- Just as loth before! “A hospital nurse, and not know what the op- 3. Not mois G 
the plishment, when it is known that one of the Na- ye oe nome eration of trepanning is! Look at me, and you 2. 
: a poleon family excels in the art. Of the mimic palace,— will see.” And putting in her finger she lifted WORD SQUARE, 
or - 7 P i or fai ung face. at least he . i . 
a4 Princess Pierre Bonaparte, wife of Prince O’er her fair young fa: a least half an inch of crushed in skull. : x drawing. — 
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; ressmaking establishment i r . = not smile, my darling, To be aeons saitieai 
mh pea is poor, in poor health, ioe gotine 4 Nestle softly near, “To be sure!” answered the nurse, eagerly; *. 
es cli a coos, i And Ill tell thee, Fannie, “she has ta!ked all night about the fire.” CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
et. account of the climate of England, at Liege, Bel- How my stronger hand 7 pte aa: , 
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he in republican America, an aristocratic employ- Yet I have a “mansion,” 4 : ; My sixth is in hard, but not in mellow. 
ws ment, and yet this lady has by no means lost Very strong to-day. | soft, white substance—the brain—and introduce | My whole is the name of a country in America. 
vats caste by this sensible, ee conduct Lift thy face up softly this wonderful new instrument. There!’ And MILTON W, CovELL. 
the of hers. She is the friend of the ex-Empress, In a sweet surprise— with a pair of tweezers Aunt Jenny, as she a 
and maintains herself with dignity and all wom- Beyond the tidal flowing , ke, skilfull 1 PE A ffed i REBUS. 
= anly propriety. How many of our young Amer- That bright mansion lies! spo 7 Ss kl _ y put the eyes in place, stuffed in 
ing ican princesses would possess, should fortune dates of pearl are open the “brains,” put a large piece of court-plaster 
he ones aoe a ee and ability to For all weary feet; over all, and advised perfect quiet until the plas- 
in earn their own living: hat proportion of the Leading to the mansion, ter should be quite dry. 
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, m nay ee & Of those mansions, Fannie, n a 
cn al labor? There is, indeed, here and there a God Himself is light! when he broke the vein of his leg, and the blood 
— oo che naDIa.Gesl of quining on indepesdens Sve” sete a 
snag o the nol of ya Q dependent live- SS ee “Yes: ‘ ; . 
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ne aged and infirm parent; but we fear the number and looks very thin; but [ will fill him up again 
nd is small who would not feel such a necessity to CARRIE’S HOSPITAL. and sew up the vein, and then all he will need 
ed be a degradation. It is one of the highest ar- 


will be plenty of beef-tea, and no more somer- 
sets.” 

“You are a splendid surgeon, Aunt Jenny!” 
exclaimed Carrie, in ecstacies; ‘‘and Essie will 


guments and strongest promises of the final at- 
tainment of “‘woman’s rights,” that here and 
there we find one of the gentler sex who has the 
strength of mind and the moral courage to help 
herself in any and all honorable and useful la- 



































le Q : 4 A be so glad; that is her boy. Do you think you el 
S; bor. Such are the real pionecrs in the coming i si 2? She is > favori shild , - Wis 
ers reform of society, and of the ideas which are to }cam cure this one siege fee apenas aca WILLy WIsr. 
We purify and ennoble it. Emmeline, and yesterday I left her playing on 5. 
0oe the floor for just a moment, and a great giant BURIED AUTHORS, 
put came along and stepped on her head.” I want you to go to ager Mage and get some 
sithe some 18 
= ee ae ee But the surgeon shook her head very gravely | ¢omm to Pop. cltter tat or te get tack at 10, 
ers ij over this patient. Nyson, the man, said he would give you all you 
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A DANGEROUS BUSINESS, 

We have always regarded the Chinese as the 
race to whom life is least precious; but the Canadi- 
an French must be nearly equally reckless, judging 
from this item: The grinders at the East Douglass, 
(Mass.) axe works are said to be all Canadian French, 
as few Americans will accept the employment at any 
price, on account of the great risk to life. Most of 
the grinders live from two to ten years; some fora 
longer period, but very few can endure the work 
longer than fifteen years, They either die of what is 
known in the region as “grinders? consumption,” or 
are killed by a bursting stone. Their wages average 
from four to eight dollars a day, being higher than 
most other manual labor, on account of the risk to 
life. 


> 


PUNNING SIGN-BOARDS. 

We never heard of Mr. “I, Saw” or Mr. “I, Con- 
quered,” but Mr. Isaac Came, a rich shoemaker, of 
Liverpool, who left his immense property to public 
charities, opened his first shop opposite the building 
where he had been a servant, and put up a sign, 
which read, “I. Came, from over the way.” Some- 
what like this was the sign of a tavern-keeper, 
named Danger, near Cambridge, England, who hav- 
ing been driven out of his house, built another op- 
posite, and inscribed it, “Danger, from over the 
way.” His successor then retorted by putting up a 
new inscription, ‘‘There is no Danger here now.” 


oe 





ADVENTURE WITH A WILD-CAT. 
The stories of peril and adventure in early New 
England life, are now repeated in the West, with al- 
most the same details. The San Luis Obisjo (Cal.) 
Tribune says: 


An unusual and very exciting contest took place 
at the ranch of Mr, Ramon Feliz, on the Morro 
Creek, about fourteen miles from this place, one 
morning last week. It seems that Mr. Feliz in the 
morning went out to feed his stock, and soon after 
was started by the cries of his wife and family. Run- 
ning to the house, he found that a large wild-cat had 
seized his youngest child, an infant, by the back of 
the neck, and was making off with it. 

After a severe struggle, he succeeded in rescuing 
it, the cat making its escape. Some time after the ex- 
citement had subsided, an Indian boy, about eigh- 
teen years old, went out to bring in some horses that 
had been staked out over night, some distance from 
the house. He had been gone but a few minutes, 
when the family was again aroused by the cries of 
the boy, who came rushing toward the house, yell- 
ing like a madman, with the identical cat that had 
caused the first disturbance, firmly seated upon his 
back, with his teeth imbedded in the back of his 
neck, 

Another desperate battle ensued, which resulted 
in favor of the cat, which successfully defeated the 
whole Fe.iz family, killed their two dogs, 
treated in good order to the house of Mr. E. M. 
Howe, under which he ensconced himself, defying all 
efforts to dislodge him, until night, when he escaped 
unscathed, The wounds received by the Indian boy 
were quite severe, and the people, fearing that the 
cat was mad, thought best to scarify the wounds; 
which they did by heating a crowbar, the only im- 


plement about the premixes that would answer the | 


purpose, Considering the ordeal of scratching, bit- 


ing and singeing the boy passéd through, he is doing | 


remarkably well, and will be all right again in a few 
weeks. 


Qe 
A GRATEFUL THIEF, 


One of the most singular incidents of the great 
Boston fire was the following: 


A merchant was busy collecting a few valuables to 
carry away in his arms, when a rough-looking fel- 
low came up with a large wagon, and wished to 
know if he didn’t wish to hire him for aload. The 
merchant jumped at the offer, and loaded the wag- 
on, Only to be Informed after the man had gone that 
he was a notorious thief. Sure enough, the next 
morning the 
to be left, and he gave them up for lost. Two days 
afterward, however, he was surprised by the cart- 


and re-| swallowed the mixture, 


er’s appearance, who apologized for not coming be- 
fore by his inability to find the merchant, and hand- 
ing him a key, told him his load of goods was stored 
in the room of a hotel, where he would find them. 
He told the man what he had been told, and was 
still further astonished when the man reminded him 
that his good judgment when serving on a jury had 
prevented his conviction, in spite of his ten rep- 
utation, of a crime which he 


| you for more than two years, and never got achance | 


till last night, when I borrowed a horse and cart, and 
| took your goods out of the fire. There’s the key, 


| and there’s nothing to pay.” 
Te 
SLIDING DOWN THE BALUSTERS. 


A lad named Charles Carroll, aged twelve years, 
who has lived with his grandmother, Mrs. Edward 
t. Carroll, on Westland Street, just at the corner of 
Waverley Avenue and Love Lane, met with a fright- 
ful accident in the Foster Block, on Asylum Street, 
Monday evening. He had been up in the buildin 
to the rooms of his aunt, Mrs. Horace B. Tarbell, 
who with her husband lives there, and had started 
to go home with a basket of clothing. He started to 
slide down the balusters, and had hardly got ready, 
when the weight of the basket, which he held in his 
hand, caused him to lose his balance, and he fell to 
the ground floor, a distance of about thirty feet. A 
gentleman in the building saw him as he fell, and 
picked him up, and conveyed him to the office of the 
American Publishing Company, but life had very 
nearly departed, and in a few moments he was dead. 


> 

HIS GIFT. 
tev. G. M. Edgar, in a letter to the Western Ad- 
vocate concerning the dedication of the new church 
at Russellville, Brown Co., Ohio, tells the following : 


While the men were breaking stone in the founda- 
tion, a little boy, named ——, who was only six years 
old, whose arm had been broken, and was at the 
time in a sling, came with a little wagon-load of 
stone that he had gathered about the streets, and 
said, “I would like to have an interest in this 
church.”” Consent was given, and he dumped the 
load, and continued to haul, until it is supposed he 
put fully a two-horse load of stone into the founda- 
tion. On the day of dedication he subscribed five 
dollars, and on the morning following brought his 
money. 


> 
LUCID. 

An indomitable German savan has solved the au- 
rora borealis problem in a manner which must satis- 
fy every one disposed to listen to reason. He says, 
lucidly, that ‘the molecules of which the aurora is 
composed are stratified by a peculiar action of the 
particles on each other, causing the waves of vibra- 
tion to elongate elliptically, and to contract on their 
own orbits laterally, producing a scintillating cor- 
ruscation, which is in turn absorbed and then dis- 
versed.”” How simple it is, and yet we never should 
iave suspected that it was accomplished in this way. 


- 
HUMMING-BIRDS, 


Buffon, the great French naturalist, becomes quite 
enthusiastic in his description of this little bird. 
“Of all animated beings,” he says, ‘the humming- 
bird is the most elegant in form and splendid in col- 
oring. Precious stones and metals, artificially pol- 
ished, can never be compared to this jewel of nature. 
The emerald, the ruby, the topaz, sparkle in its plu- 
mage, which is never soiled by the dust of the 
ground; for, its whole life being aerial, it rarely 
lights on the turf. It dwells in the air, and flitting 
from flower to flower, it seems to be itself a flower 
in its freshness and splendor.” 


> 


NOT PRETTY TO TRY. 

A Frenchman has discovered a method of taming 
and removing bees, and securing honey by tapping 
on the sides and top of the hives. We remember 
trying it in youthful years, before we had heard of 
the Frenchman. We tapped ona hive belonging to 
an old farmer, one night, and the bees came out first- 
rate, but we didn’t care to stay to remove the honey 
somehow. It seemed to us almost any place in the 
world would be desirable when compared to the vi- 
cinity of that hive. In this experiment, as in the 
one conducted by the Frenchman, the bees possessed 
all their usual activity and vigor. So did we.—Uti- 
ca Herald. 


ee 
SOFTENING OF THE BRAIN, 


Mr. Solly, the eminent writer on diseases of the 
brain, says in a late lecture to medical students, on 
that frightful and formidable malady, softening of 
the brain, “I would caution you, as students, from 
excesses in tobacco and smoking, and I would advise 
you to disabuse your patients’ minds of the idea that 
it is harmless. “I have had a large experience of 
brain disease, and I am now satisfied that smoking is 
a most noxious habit. 1 know of no other cause or 
agent that so much tends to bring on functional dis- 
ease, and through this, in the end, to lead to organ- 
ic disease of the brain, as the excessive use of tobac- 
co.— Dublin Medical Press. 


—_ o 
A MUTUAL ASTONISHMENT, 


Paper money does not count for much in Hayti. 
Mr. Hazard relates that during his stay in the Re- 
public, he ordered a beverage at the bar. Having 
he inquired the price. 
“Thirty dollars!" Stupefied for a moment, the 
stranger takes a firm resolution; he will not be swin- 
| dled. So he produces a silver dime, and lays it on 
; the counter, “I haven't the change, sir,’ says the 
| bar-keeper. A little later Mr. Hazard discovered 
that $l in gold was equal to $400 in Haytien curren- 
| ey. 











White's SpeciaLty For Dyspepsia is the only prompt, 
efficient and safe master of such symptoms as loss of appe- 
tite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, sleep- 
lessness, melancholy, constipation, wind, mental and phys- 

| ical debility, as well as many others, which if neglected, 
| will soon place “the house we live in” beyond the reach 
| of any remedy. H.G, Waite, Proprietor, 107 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. Price $1 per bottle. 
druggists. Com. 


| 
| Finance Committee Jay Cooke is chairman, is the leading 


{ stock company of the kind in the country. 1ts enormous 


oods were not where he ordered them | Capital enables it to offer cheaper insurance than other | 


| companies can afford. It offers liberal inducements to 


agents. See advertisement. 


pad not committed, | 
and he added, “I’ve been trying to get even with | 


For sale by all 


Tus NaTIoNnAL Lire Insurance Company, of whose 


An EMINENT Divine says, “The Peruvian Syrup gives 
me new vigor and buoyancy of spirits.” Com. 








LaDIEs.—The next time you buy a spool of silk be sure 
and get the Eureka. It is the best in the market. War- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Com. 








Wuite’s SPECIALTY FoR Dyspepsia is the ONLY medi- 
| cine that will cure costiveness, from which so many se- 
rious troubles arise. For sale by all druggists. 


IT IS WELL KNOWN to many of our first-class physi- 
cians, of what White Pine Compound is compounded; and 
is freely recommended by them in diseases of the Throat 
Lungs, Chest, and Kidney troubles. Com, 


AGE does not impair Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated Root and Herbal 
Juice, Anti-Bilious Granules. Their coating, and being 
enclosed in glass vials, preserve their virtues unimpaired 
for any length of time, in any climate, so that they are 
always fresh and reliable, which is not the case with the 
pills put up in cheap wood or paste-board boxes. Recol- 
lect that forall diseases where a Laxative, Alterative, or 
Purgative is indicated, these little Pellets will give the 
most perfect satisfaction to all who usethem. They are 
sold by all enterprising druggists at 25 cents. Com. 











Tue History oF A GREAT ENTERPRISE.—In eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, the original incorporators of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Company embarked in the man- 
ufacture of Sewing Machines, and from that time to the 
present, their time, talent, energy and capital have been 
employed in making First-class Sewing Machines with 
varied success attending their efforts. It being their con- 
stant aim to produce a Shuttle or Lock-Stitch Machine 
that should be simple to handle, durable as steel and iron 
could make it, with unlimited capacity, unexcelled by 
any other machine, regardless of name or price, and with- 
alto confine the price within the reach of all classes of 
people; and success has crowned their efforts in the pro- 
duction of the celebrated Wilson Underfeed Shuttle Sew- 
ing Machines, which combine all the Elegance, Simplici- 
ty, Durability and Strength possible for any sewing ma- 
chine to attain, and they are the FirsT and ONLY FIRST- 
CLASS moderate-priced machines putin the market. Sales- 
room at 622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all 
other cities in the United States, The company want 
agents in country towns. Com. 


12 A MONTH to Lady Ageuts everywhere. 
Address ELuis M'Fe Co., Boston. slit 
IVE 


THOUSAND GOOD BOOKS at half 
price. Great Clearance Catalogue sent free. 

1—2t ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted every where. 


Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 3l—4t 





| 











GENTS can make $250 a month selling our New Nov 
elties. For terms address PITTSBURGH SUPPLY 
CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 27-5 





-00 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
) fer yet. Send for Circular, CLARK INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. —tf 





E R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
4e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and > at 74 
t 


Sudbury Street, Boston — 

NV ONEY made rapid/y with Stencil and Key Check 
f Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 12—ly 


COMPLETE PRINTING OFFICE for 85. 
tA Press, type, ink, etc., complete. Splendid, profitable 
amusement. Send for Circular. STAR PRESS CO., 
Meriden, Conn. —3 


(LFRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 

J Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 

everywhere. One alone has retailed over anaes Send 
—t 


stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn, 

1 SAMPLES, sent to an} address for 50 cents, that 
©) will sell in any family for $10. Agents, here is a 

chance, as we want to get our patent introduced. Address 

Iron City Novelty Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














—2t 


OOK! Agents wanted to sell a new article, needed 

in every house. It retails at 25cents. To introduce 
it rapidly, we will send sample and terms to Agents, post- 
paid, for only 10 cents, Address LAWRENCE, 
STREETER & CO., Troy, N. H. 31—1t 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River In- 

stitute. For both sexes; fine grounds; 167 furnished 
rooms; 20 instructors; 11 departments; 120 classical pu- 
pils; large gymnasium and drill hall. Special advantages 
inalldepartments. Term opens Sept. 8. Rev. ALONZO 
FLACK, A. M., President, Claverack, N. Y. —4t 


SSQyNLY A DOLLAR.’’—The Science of Health, 

an Independent, First-class Health Journal, sent 
six months on trial for $1, or a year for $2. New volume 
begins with July Number. Try it; will save many times 
its cost. Agents wanted. Address 8S. R. WELLS & CO., 
























389 Broadway, New York. —2 
V HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures Headache, Heartburn, Dizzines *alpitation 





of the Heart, Costiveness, Flatulence, and Dispels Melan- 
choly, and, while it contains no Alcohol, tones the whole 
system. For sale by all Druggists. Price $1 per bottle 
H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, Cambridgeport, Mass. 30tf 


OCT. AYER’S LABORATORY, that has done 
such wonders for the sick, now issues a potent re- 
storer for the beauty of mankind—for the comeliness which 
advancing age is so prone to diminish and destroy. His 
Vigor mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and grey pates 
among us, and thus lays us under obligations to him, for 
the good looks as well as health of the community. 


GLASS CARDS. 


Red, Blue, Green, Clear and Transparent Your Name 
neatly printed in Gold on one dozen, post-paid, for 50 cts. ; 
3 dozen $1; sample, 10 cts. F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Me. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Outfits 25c. Write! 31—It 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 


Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides, 
etc. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 591 

24—13t 

















1A Great Offer! Old and Young, 
take note! Aust have an Agent 


in every town. 300 per cent. 
4 made easily. 24 p. Catalogue free. 





— 


x > ry Tr yN 
EMPLOYMENT. 
HE National Life Insurance Company of the Tnitea 
States of America, chartered by Congress, is the leag- 
ing stock life insurance company of the country, ani jas 
the largest cash capital of any pure insurance company of 
like kind in the world. It is thas enabled to reduce its 
premiums largely. Indeed, had it charged the onjinary 
Mutual rates during the last four and a haif years, it wouly 
have received from its patrous $1,250,000 more tha 
paid it. The National has neaily two dollars of 
every one of liabilities, and on Jan. 1, 1873, had 
of 81,157,909 55 It wants an agent in every loc: 
it is not now represented, and will give liberal an 
tinuous commissions to efficient and reliable men, % 
dress branch office, Philadelphia, where the business of 
the company is transacted 
E. A. ROLLINS, President. 














JAY COOKE, 
Chairman Finance Committee, 


28—3t 


MASSASOIT 





STEEL BOWS. 
The jolliest thing for 
TARGET PRACTICE, EXER- 

CISE AND SPORT. 


Send stamp for Circular, or $1 50 for] 
sample. 


LEONARD BURDITT & CO., 


55 Washington Street, Boston, 
Agents wanted. l3eowst 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


and at the same time help the cause of Education. 

We have on hand Bonds issued by the States of Illinois 
and Kansas, for the purpose of building School-Houses, 
Improving School Districts, and helping the cause of Ed. 
ucation generally. 

These Bonds are in denominations of $100, $500, $1000, 
Coupon and Registered, paying from 7 to 10 Per Cent. in- 
terest annually, and are PERFECTLY SAFE. 

We collect the Coupons free of charge or allow the 
same as so much cash on sales, With each Bond sold we 
give a written Guarantee that the said Bond sold by us 
“to be valid subsisting debt against the Municipality is 
suing the same, and that the financial condition of the 
Municipality is such that it is abundantly able to meet 
the obligations.” 








Correspondence Solicited. 


In addition to the above we have on hand and dealin 
all first-class State, City and Railroad Bonds. 


SAMUEL BOWLLES & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Branch House, Chelsea, Mass. 


Lock Box 587. 31—4t 


A SILVER TIP 


Adds Five Cents 





TO THE COST OF A SHOE 


= 
30 and $1 to its value. 4t 





VERY BOY HIS OWN MANUFACTURER. 

_4 No. 1, containing instructions in carpentry, turning, 
and making steam engines, with numerous illustrations, 
Price 25 cents. - 

The Young Angler, containing instructions how 
to prepare your rods, lines, reels, hooks, bait, étc., also 
how and where to fish, to which is added, How to Paddle 
a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Dial Ciphergraph. for secret correspondence 
and private telegrams. Messages are easily constructed 
and wholly undecipherable to any save the correspond- 
ents, an indefinite variety of ciphers being afforded. Price 
30 cents. : j 

The Stuinp Speaker.—Being a collection of comic 
speeches and recitations, burlesque orations, humorous 
lectures, laughable scenes, stump speeches, button-burst- 
ing witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny stories, ete., 
ete., translated into the four modern languages, Yankee, 
Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience of the 
public at large. Price 15 cents. a 

Ventriloquism Made my and the second Si 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others, 
explained. In this little volume we place all the won 
of Ventriloquism at the command of our young frien¢ 
Price 15 cents. : 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Xo" 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 28—te 


Better than sewed Boots and Shoes are 






ht 
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is. 





Cable Screw Wire. 


Will not Rip or Leak. at 








Patented May 3, 1870. 


Bors One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Rifles (patented). A fuil-sized 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance wil 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It will afford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. —té 
everywhere 


> $75 to $250 per month, “oon 


male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will] sew & 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 








te 
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second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot ~ 
0 


pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
5 to $250 per month and expenses, or a com 
‘om which twice that amount can be made. Address 

SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: 

Chicago, 111.; or St Louis, Mo. 22-6teow 








5 t se |) per day! Agents wanted! All classes of workjng peo 
092 ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy-8t 

work for usin their spare orall the time than atanvthing 

alse, Particulars icce, e Maine 





